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Preface 



"Perspectives on Public Job Cre^lon" Is an anthology o^ papers 
by academic and other experts In wjjlch the job creation pot<4Atlal of 
a major public jobs program Id explored from a diversity ofVvlev- 
polnts. The twelve contributing authors were encouraged tofodopt a 
relatively freewheeling iap^rQ«:h to the Issue In order to elfelt the 
greatest possible number of/Ideas, but they were also asked to esti- 
mate the employment Impac^^ of different approaches to the l?roblem of 
creating public jobs. As a result, some of the projects described 
or suggested In the papers may not be feasibly undertaken at the 
present^ time for lezal or practical reasons (e.g. , certain statutory 
restrictions on 'wage subsidies' for jobs In the private sector under 
the Conipreherialv^^mploymeift and Training Act of 1973 or certain rail- 
road rehabilitation projects). Prime sponsors should, therefore, con- 
sider the legal as well as the practical feasibility of any projects 
discussed In/ this monograph. Nevertheless, the authors have Identified 
a large nxmayev of potential targets for job creation' projects In a wide 
range of /Occupations ^nd industries. There are sjeveral ideas discussed 
c0uld be adapteciv to suit the needa and rescjurces 6f individual 
md which could MLextremely useful to prime sponsors, who are 
ng ways to lmplement\new programs ±n their respective jurisdictions 
the contributing auttiors were encouraged to express their own 
judgments, interpretations or viewpoints stated in this document do not 
lecessarily represent the official position or policy of the Department^ 
of Labor. * * 
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■public Jobs for the Public Good 
by Nat Weinberg 



Public Service employment Is usually thought of as- a means to 
provide work and incomes, for. the unemployed. Crucial though that 
^)urpos6 Is, it overlooks the fact that public service employment ^n 
and should help avoid the losses to society resulting. from failure to 
m^ke constructive use of available l^bor time which, once dissipated 
In Idleness, can never be recfovered. 

WPA provides an Instructive lesson in this regard. It utilized 
the abilities and talents of the unemployed — whether to construct 
buildings, roads and bridges, or to write guidebooks, paint pictures, 
.stage^ plays or to' develop new statistical series—to make enduring con- 
tributions to the Nation's physical, cultural and Intellectual wealth. 
At the same time, of course, WPA helped to maintain the morale of those 
^l.t employed, to preserve and Improve their skills, and to provide them 
'with Incomes. ^ , ^ ' 

Although WPA never came near to providing Jobs for all the unenqployed 
It .nevertheless did demonstrate that an attempt to use the abilities of 
the Jobless fot society's benefit need not run up against the sharp numerl 
cal limits on job creation Inherent In today's narrower concep^ of public 
service employment as essentially a means to supplement exlstlitg public 
functions. At Its peak, WPA employed close to 3 1/2 million workers In 
a lahpr force roughly three-fifths the size of today's, and, given suf- 
flcleflfe' appropriations, could have provided useful employment for many 
more. 

' Use of the abilities of the unemployed for socially desirable 
purposes makes sense even from a crass economib standpoint. As a 
society, we reject the notion that those without jobs should be left 
to fend for themselves. One way or ecnother — through unemployment 
Insurance, food stamps or welfare — we protect them (although often 
Inadequately) against starvation. Giving them work would mean gaining, 
something of value to offset the cost^ of keeping them alive. E^en when 
providing the unemployed with work would mean additional outlays for 
capital equipment, supervision, wages, etc., the offsetting value of 
their contributions, at the very least, would usually result In lower 
net dollar costs than those of sustaining them In Idleness. More 
likely, thtre would be a net gain, rather than merely a smaller net 
cost. When less easily measurable costs of unemplo3rment — Increased 
crime, deterloriatlon of morale and skills ^family disruption, psychplo- 
glcal problems, .increased suicide rates, etc. — are taken into account, 
a net gain seems certain. 




Given the hardships and economic waste caused by uner^ilojhnent, a • 
hmn&ne and rational society would insist that the primary goal of 
economic policy should be stable full ^employment — defined not In tetms 
of a target unemployment rate but rather as Sir William Beverldge 
defined It In "Pull Employment In a Free Society."^ He wrote that full 
employment: / * 7 

\ "means having- always more vacant jobs than unemployed \ 
m^n, not slightly fewer jobs. It means th^t the jobs 
are at fair wages, of such a kind, and so- located thai 
the unemployed men , can reasonably be expected to take 
. . _ them; It means, by consequence, that the normal lag . < 

between losing one job and finding another will be j 
very short. JL/ ' • . \ ^ 

To put It anotlier way, unemployment would be reduced to the minimal 
frlctional level. 

Unfortunately, during the 1960's and early 1970's; the U.S. 
unempl(^ent rate has averaged. about 2 1/2 times as high jas the weighted 
average rate for tfhe other Industrialized democracies for whlcjb the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics computes comparable figures. Despite the 
far greater vulnerability of those other countries to fluctuation^ In 
demand for their exports, none of them (except Ganada, whose .unemploy-r 
ment rate Is largely determined in the U.S.) has even approximated tH^ 
levels to which U.S. unemployment has soared. 

There is no immutable law that condemns us to such uriemplo3rment 
levels. We know now that the level of unemployment is a ^function of 
economic policy; Nevertheless, the history of iJ.S. djg;L4ra&ce for 
unemployment suggests at* least a strong probability ^t there will 
.be room and need for greater numbers of public service jobs for years 
to come. With that as the outlook, it is not enough to think in terms 
of merely peripheral and temporary public service employment programs , 
intended to take up the transitory slack in demand for labor that might^ 
be caused by unforeseeable and uncontrollable events. Instead, there 
will be need -for massive, continuing programs which should be carefully 
planned to yield the maximum possible social and economic benefits 



\l William Beveridge, Full Employment In a Free; Scuale.tv 
(New York: W.W. Norton and Co., 1945), p. 18. < 
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fn view of the magnitude ^of the* unemployment problem we seem 
likely to face In the years ahead, the bulk of the publicly provided 
jobs will have, to come from expanded and accelerated public works 
. progra^ and from the standard form* of public isiervlce employment 
involving augmentation of existing public services-, Public .works 
employment, although expensive per job directly created, offers son^e ^ 
hope of further reducing the overall size of the unemployment probletd 
through ifs Indirect effects In stimulating^ the m&^lals-supp lying 
and .transportation Industries (although pa<t ^hat stimulus will 
result In m6re hours of work for those already employed rather th^n 
recall or hiring' of additional workeT?) . ThVsStandard type 6^ public 
service employment, although offei^ing a va^t 4o^""ct^at±on potential 
because of the widespread Inadequacy bf/many public services, presents 
the problem of the "revolving idocFr" o5 •'substitution** effect involving 
the replacement 6f regular:- workers by others financed out of ft^ds 1 
made available under public* service employment progr£ims« should 
be possible, however, to dvoid or itfiniinlze that effect.) 

^ Thje inadequacies of public, services suggest th^J^ expansion of 
public service employment should -ncK be regarded primarily as a^mere 
stopgap to takfr up temporary slack in the labor .market, but a^ a 
• permanent feature of ok^: edonbmy. v That would be true even if the 
/private economy offered far more jib opportunities than .it 'does now 
or is likely to offer ^.n the* future.^ There Irf nothing inherently more 
virtyoi^or valuable in $100 spent privately in^a night club than the 
same amount spent publLcly on health or education. A healthy competi- 
tion between the public and private sectors for a supply 'of labor 
insufficient to meet the full demaiwife of both would fulfill the first 
of the conditions in tl^e Beverldge definition of full employment. 

' ■ ^ 

Th^ pfosi)ect of a heavy burden of uriemployqient Irf the years to 
cqme af fIJrda us an opportunity to experiment^ on. a lapg^ scale with 
new forms of public services and new methods of delivering thetai 
In the following 'pa^ges^ I will^attempt, first, to describe some of . the . 
'kind$ of services that - it would be^ useful^ tp provide and to' sug'gest 
forms of organization that# could 'be usecf tp ^e liver them. i \ 

delivery system is intended primarily as a'peans t6 help- r^stom^ 
the sense, of community that s^ems rapidly^ to be disappearing fr|m 
our gocl,ety--K> .replace '^atomlzatlon, lonfel^ji^ss and alienation ^'Mth 
the warm and close b*offds* ±hat unite neighbors when they have .frfquent 
occasion to meet and to' join in activitleb of coipmon interest. ^In 
' a^Tii t ion, \I will attempt to deal* with somfe of the practicaL^xoblems 
^that would be encoiinteted in conducting tfle kinds of activities I 



p:^opose. 



New Kinds of Services 



The word "new" In the heading of this Vsectlon is to some degree .v 
an exaggeration. As I prepared to writhe this paper I was ama^?ed to 
discover hdw many of the kinds of services I had, in mind we r6 already 
being provided in scattetelllacalltles across the North American 
continent, under the CETA prWram, the Canadian Local Initiative 
Program (LIP), or by private ;\voluntary organizationB. At'th\ risk 
of being accused of reinventing thi wheel, I will, nevertheless, v 
Include services already being Uurriished in one way or another In ^ 
the hope that something new and useful will, be found in my .conception 
of them. , ' V 

By way of further preface to the description of the^services 
• (hemselves, three additional points Should be "noted. The first 1? that 
a number of the activities suggested call . for a wide range (yf^llls. 
^or example, drama requires (or, iil some Cf^ses^ may require) not only 
actors but also musicians, costspmejdeslgners, set -designers, stage 
carpenters, stage electricians, etc. In m^ny cases^ the nature of the 
skills* auxiliary to the primary aqtivity will be obvious and^a: ^11 not 
^ther.to Identify thdni. In some instances, where it^ would no^^ be 
^flcfent to emplby a person with a given skJH to service a single ^ 
group (e.g., a drama group), ecbnomles of sc^le may tome into play 
when a community center is established to s6rve a network of the 
neighborhood centers proposed below* * • * 

/ • ■ . • 

The second prefatory polpt Is that many of the. Activities should 
include significant training components forothope involved In^both 
the primary activity and the sufipoyting work, tot those already . 
trained to perform thelr^ respective fianctlons^ existing skills shduld 
be preserved artd polished. ' ' ^ 

The third point is that the activities suggested, with very -few 
exceptions^ are highly labor intensive, thus geijfe^ati;t^g a high ratio 
of jobs to expenditures.^ To put it another way outlays for equipment ' 
and materials per job creat^d^ wtould be relatively small. 

' • . \ ' ■ ' . 

» The list. of us^ul public services that' could be provided but are 
presently lacking probably cotild be extended far beyond tho^e mentioned 
in this paper. HiqJ# that are. mentioned, therefore/ should ^be consi- 
dered as illustrative. Their recital probably will bring many others 
to mind. ' . • . - , 

- . -T- - r ■ 



SERVICES FOR THE ELDERLY ' * i 

With tjhe disappearance of the extended family, advancing dge has \ 
become a tragic experience for mafiy with -alert and active minds but 
enfeebled bodied. Many of those facing the threat .'of terminal exile 
to nursing homes would be far happl^ If It were made possible for them 
to live out V^ftAr lives, eveiT' If alone, In their accustomed surrounding 
In their own homes ;:wlth their own familiar possessions, and, to the 
extent they are physlcallyj^l^le, to keep up -their ties with- friends, 
neighbors and relatives. ♦^Whe preference for^ staying put, for avoiding 
the trauma of upfrootlng /Involved Iji transfer: to a nursing hcrme, Is pro- 
bably strong evto when 4he latter Is of high quality. JIhe fact^that 
many nursing homes are abominations Is an ^ddltlomdr^nd compelling 
reason for mlnljnlzing the numbeif of such transfers. This would make 
It easlei^ to^ enforces standards of bumane conditions and treatment In 
nursing homes and to shut down pertftanently those Institutions unable 
or unwllllng\ to coftform to such stai^dards. > 

, \ Provision of a few »lmple and relatlvel^y ine^ifcpeiislVe seryices woul 
^k^^lt possible/ fQ^ a high proportion of the age^ to remain where l^hey 
are as *lopg 'as\ th^ retain some minimum of physical vitality. The kind 
of servlcfis re<^ulred would vary^ylth the physical state* of the persions 
to be, served. ^ Some could get by^w'lth mobilrity assistance. If a cal: 
or a minibus came by their homes to pick them up once or twice a week, 
they could be taken in croups torshopplng c^pnters to replenish their 
larders and make other necessary purchases. * Group rides could also be 
pro;i^lded to take thera to^recr^atlcJnal activities or events, although, 
because, of differences In tastes, the groups for thl« purpose might 
be composed of diff ar^nr7nr©«blnatlons pf individuals than the shopping 
groups. • In r some cases i^e.g. , \^e;?e a single medAcal c Alter serves 
many of the aged), it 6h(^ld bi\posslble to ^thddule- appointments so 
as to* provide group rld^s for* Health care purposes. Where group rid- 
ing is impractical (e.gy, for tftlp* to the individual's own, non- 
Inst j-tutional doctor, dentist oi^T^wyer), a special dlbl-a-rlde system 
could be provided for the aged. ' . ' 

P^or those whom evfen a ride wjffuld weary unduly (and also as a 
possible alternative to group r±nlng for shopping purposes) , mobile ^ 
shopping centers could be created. These would take the form of ^ 
trucks stocked carefully with the^ kinds of foods and^%U^ essentials 
' t^at the aged bay regularly, dwith attention paid to ethnlc^astes 
dlong the routes covered b^J^he trucks. Alternatively, the trucks \ 
coiij-d carjry packages of foods and other items made up in/accordance 
with telephone, orders placed, prior to scheduled deadlines, by those 
along the truck' s /foutes*^ The routes could be varied day by day so 
that the safee truck could ser^e several neighborhoods in the course 
of a^ week. ^ 



/ 



A, Some of the age^ w^o' are othferwls^ able to take c^re of themselves 
are too feeble or too lacking In deQltri for foodi to cook wholesome, 
balanced meals for Aemflrelv^s^<^^gqLJ:h|^se, €f^^ kitchen coul^ 

prepare wrm meals to be'^'aellvered to their Homes by car or truck. 
.The meals cpuld be packaged so that, they couia be kept wann on stoves 
or In ovens until meantime, /whcire .the nature 6f ' the meals permits 
rewarmlng without deterioration of nutritive value or taste? -several 
days' meals could be' provided at a. time, thus minimizing the number of, 
trips required to be made by the delivery vehicle. * ' 



Sme of the Aged who are too enfeebled to clean their dwellings 
effectively could be provided with Housekeeping help. .Teamp-of house- 
keepers (about which more will be said In cMri^ectldn with servldes for 
working parents) could visit their komes, or^partments at Intervals 
(perhaps once or twice ^ weelc) to clean and straighten up for them. 

Aged lndlvl«UialsJ.lylng alone may encounter two other problems 
for which assistance coiild be proylded. The first Is loneliness. * 
The second Is danger 6f a traumatic even t--e.-g. , a heart at tack ^ a 
stroke, or a household accj^ent—^hat might go unnoticed becaude' It ; 
prevented them from calling for help. Such pers^s could be -Served by * 
teams of ln41vlduals organized to telephone elderly pertons iLvlntt^ ' 
alo|ie avf sequent Intervals to talk with^ them where loneliness is-a 
probletM<and, In any evei*:, make sufe than^no mishap hip beif alien 
them or. If one has, to send hel-p. ' Thp' ^rsons making thei^alls- ciduld 
also routinely Inquire whether there were any special shopping tor other 
needs of a kind, not likely to be filled by the means' Sugge^ed (above, 
e.g., to renew a medical prescription and to> have it delitCred or to~"^^ 
make a special trip to the doctor. Arrangements* could then^be made to 
fill such needs. ^ — r ' ' , ' " • 

. ^ . . . A f ^ ^ 

Staffing Needs \ . ' ^ \ 

T^e employment created by the^bovfe-described^ servix:es would 
include jobs for passenge/^ar and truck drivers;/ clerks to schedule, 
rides^a^id deliva«^ies and to receive and arrange for filling prders for 
'food ana other needs; persons to take inventory on and restock the 
mobile shopping centers; sales clerks to fill orders^ and to takp pay- 
ment on such mobile ^enteifs and other vehicles involved In the delivery 
of warm meals? cooks and other kitchen workers to prepare such meals; 
members of the phone- calling-Steams. In addition, qualified supervisors 
would be needk^ttf ot.ganize the services, to d6vel6p systems for their 
effective integration and cooridln^tion (e.g., to avoid several* car 
trips ^ere one Would suffice), ^d to f rain' thoWe ^ngaged in -prpvidlng 
the services. Fot example, those charged with phoijing the elderly 
would ha^ to be carefully trained to. carr^ on "loneliness" phone hall^ 
in a friendly and helpfi&l way, to make efficient' use of> t^ieir time by 
avoiding undue prolongation of such calls, to. judge wKeKher a request 
for^pecial shopping or bther help warranted a.ction/^tc. 
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Given , the co«ts ofmirslng hpine^care, it seems almost certain that 
the savings the ^above-clescr^^bed services would make available by reduc- 
4^ the need for* institutionalization would far outweigh the costs of 
providing the services. Whethet not that conclusion is correct * . 
cotild be determined, sub^Ject toSa reasonable margin of error, by 
careJully estimating the cos^t c/f the services and comparing them with 
niirslijg home charges • / 

Evdn in the unlikej^y event that such calculations show' that insti-. 
tutionajLi^Sre ig^ Ifess expensive, provision of the services would- still 
bet-^orthWlle -as a means of avoiding the immeasurable psycholog^al costs 
of institutionalization. - 

The capital cos^ts, involved would l?e minimal. There n6ed be ' no 
i-nitial outlay for the cars involved if arrangements ^re made to com- 
pensate the. drivers (in, addition to their pay)' on a reasonable mileage 
basis for usp of their own cars: Relatively few trucjcs would-be needed 
to serve as mobile shopping center's and for delivery of meals for large 
numbers of the aged.. The ratio of trucks to numbers . served would be 
sharply reducye.d in high-populatipn-density neighborhoods with heavy 
concentrations of the elderly. If food and other items were sold by 
the mobile shopping centers ,at prevailing retail prices, a revolving 
fund equal to the cost of the initial inventory might well turn oit to 
permanently sufficient. Such a 'fund would haVe to be supplB^menteii^nly 
to the extent, if any, that costs of space for ;warehousJ.ng merchandise, 
truck depreciation, and personnel exceeded the wholesale cost of the 
initial inventory plus the profit margins included in prevailing 
retail prices. (Increases in prices at the wholesale lev^l should- be 
compensated for wholly or largely by incrMses iti prevailing retail 
prices.) The need for supplementation migW be avoided if arrangements 
• could be made for direct purchaPse of some i\ems,from the producers. 
Prepared meals should be supplied at prices^ equal to either the whole- 
sale costs of food plus preparation costs or the retail prices of the 
foods involved plus costs for fuel, ;ptc., that would be incurred if 
the meals were prepared in the home. ' 

Building space would be needed for some of .the services — for 
warehousing merchandise to supply the trucks, for^^e kitchens used 
in' preparing meals, for the teams of phone-caHer^^tc . In some cases, 
however, space might be available without cost! in unused or underutilized 
public facilities. For example, recent sharp decreas/es in birth rates, 
plus tieclining populations in central cities, may make space available 
in school buildings. ANOTE: What has been. said here regarding building 
space applies to space for certain of the other service^ described 
b^low and will not be repeated in connection with them./ 

i 7 / ' 
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Possible Resistance 

Private businesseai that perceive certain of the 'services described 
above as competitive with their own enterprises would probably resist 
these pragrwns; Supermarkets and other stores might oppose the mobile 
ahbjpping centcirs and the sale of warm meals; taxi owners and drivers 
might react similarly to the personal mobility services, etc.^ Such 
opposition xnj^t be diminished somewhat If It weife stressed that the 
market for those services would not be available at all If thos6 served 
were Immured In nursing homes. Private landlords and builders^, on the 
other hand, might welcome the services, and thus help to offsef 
..opposition from otheir quarters. If persuaded th^t Ipss utilization of 
nuPslng homes would Increase total demand for dwelling units. With a 
growing proportion of the population In the upper age brackets, this 
could be a significant factor In demand for housing. 

Prospects for Permanence 

We all face the possibility of living to an age at which we will 
no longer be fully able to take care of our own, needs. Many younger * 
people, meanwhile, are alreadjr carrying or may soon be compelled to 
carry the burden of intolerably high nursing home costs for their 
parents. If experience with the* above-described services were to 

^demonstrate, as I am convinced it would, that the ahock of Institytidna- 
llzatlon could be avoided for a significant proportion of the aged, 
that alone would tend to make permanent maintenance , of those services 
out of tax revenues widely popular. If, addition, experience 

• should show, as I belleye It would, that these services would refdufce 
the private and social costs of caring for the aged, as compare'd to 
the costs of Institutionalization, It would seem almost certain that 
there would be widespread arid enthusiastic support ,for the permaxvent 
provision of the kltids of services proposed. 

SERVICES FOR THE DISABLED 

The same range of services proposed for the elderly (plus some 
additions described below) would be applicable to* the temporarily and 
permanently disabled, although needs for specific services would tend 
to vary among Individuals, , depending upon the nature and extent of 
their respective disabilities. 

If a system were established to provide those services for the 
elderly. It would be a relatively simple matter to Include the disabled 
as part of the client population. Similarly, additional services needed 
primarily by the disabled, could be extended to those aged persons who 
have disabilities that qualify them for such services. 
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The disabled. In some cases, would ii6ed visiting nurses, registered ^ 
or practical or both. In addition, some who live alone would need daily 
visits by someooe able to prepare meals, and perform x>ther household 
choreSt rather than the weekly or twice-a-week visits of housekeeper 
teams proposed for the elderly. . 

The lives of the blind coulcj be enriched by the services of people 
who would direct them to facilities where they could learn braille ^ 
obtain "talking books," learn to l^^ecome mobile with the aid of leader 
dogs » etc. , Delivery of braille literature and talking books could be 
provided for the inmpbile Blind. Similar referral services could be 
provided for the de^^ 

Prospects for Permanence 

The^visiting services for the disabled described above probably 
woul4 be less expensive than institutional care. Once these' lower 
obsts had been demonstrated, it might be possible to obtain .permanent 
public financing for such activities. The. special services proposed 
for the blind and the deaf might bd'( financed on a permanent basis by 
the ^private, voluntary organizations that already meet many of their 
needs, out of public revenues or by a combination of bgth^ 

SERVICES FOR WORKING PARENTS ' 

\ ' , . ■ . ^ 

The need for certain services for working mothers, whether or not 
they are heads of households, is widely recognized, though far from 
adequately met. A widowed, separated, or divorced father responsible 
for maintaining a home and caring for young children has the same 
needs for help as a working mother. Some of these services are also 
needed in families' in which all the adults work or attend full-time\ 
school. 

^> 

The need for a vast expansion of high-quality and low-cost child 
care facilities ("Day care" is a mlsnc^mer because, in many cases, pro-- 
vision must be made for children before dawn and after dusk and. In 
some situations, around the clock.) is too obvious to require discussion 
here. - A very sizable number of permanent jobs would be created by such 
an expansion both for jwell- trained child care experts and for aides' 
who could operate under their supervision with little or no training. 
However, the^iatter could be given opportunities for training that could 
lead to upgrading. In fact, if both quality standards and quantitative 
needs ara to be met within a reasonable time, there would be vast 
opportunities for upgrading. 



Because of the traditiplial mores-of our society, tlie working 
.mother, eyen if her husband is present in the home, -usually bears an 
unfair and intolerably heavy burden. She is expected,/be8ldes putting 
in her stint on th6 job, to spend many additiopal.houVs doing the 
family's shopping, attending to her children's and her husband's needs 
keeping the home clean and' neat, etc. For T6any wom^h, the combination 
of job and home responsibilities acts as a strong deterrent to labor 
force participation- In a ^full employment economy (which hopefully we 
will some day have) , their absence from the labor market would mean a 
serious loss df'potential output. 

Under present conditions, the hiring of household. help is not a 
realistic possibility for most women discouraged from taking jobs by 
the burden of their family responsibilities, 'ihe low pay and low 
status attached to such work and the fact that it is often done ^under 
degrading conditions tends. to limit the supply of persons willing to 
undertake it expept in times of severe recession. 

There would almost certainly be a n^t gain to society if paid 
household work wer^ ratMoualized, thud making it more efficient; if 
the workers inv61ved were given steady employment , under digiiified 
conditions; and if the wageg were sufficiently high so that the 
* combination of monetary r^numeration and improved dignity and status 
would attract more workers into- the field.^ The gain would flaw ^r'om ^ 
two sources: on the one hand, useful services would be obtained from 
persons who would otherwise have to be supported in idleness; on the 
other hand, the ready availability of such services would encourage 
increased paTticipatiOT) of women in the labor force, thus increasing 
total output. ^ ^ 

I , • . 

The ways in which household work might Fe rationalized can pro- 
bably be determined only by experimentation with various methods. 
What follows, therefore, does not pretend to be a definitive solution, 
but rather one approach that might be Wrth testing. 

The household workers could be organized into teams consisting, 
for example, of one person who would do such chores as sweeping, 
dusting, mopping, etc., another who would do the laundry, make the 
beds, change the bed linen periodically, and generally straighten 
up; a third could do the dishes and, in accordance with written 
instructions left by the homemaker, prepare a simple evening meal 
(elaborate, time-consuming recipes would have to be ruled out) and 
put It on the .stove ready for cooking. (If the 3tove had a timer, 
it could be set to have the meal cooked at the desired time.) In 
addition, one member of the team could pick up a shopping list left 
by the housewife and deposit it at a central location from where it 
would be tak^n, together with si^lar orders from other families to 
be filled at the appropriate fetore or stores. (Discount arrangements ^ 
might become available based upon the volume of sales involves!^) The'^ 
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team' would deliver the orders as it arrived at the homes. (T have Idft 
open the frequency of the teams' visit? ^o each home they would serve; 
It might be weekly or twice a week.) *^ 

The team members would have steady employment, regular assignments, 
,and the same supervisors from week to .week'-^unlike present domestic 
dayworkers, whose employment is irregular and uncertain and may involve 
a large number of constantly- changing and unfamiliar employers and 
homes.. - Their roles would become much like those of field workers for 
a regular business establishment (e . g workers who install and repair 
telephones or house^ld appliances), except that they would have. regular 
routes- It seems reasonable to expect that, in time, they would be, 
accorded a status in the eyes of their neighbors comparably to. 9uch 
workers . x * 

Initially, and particularly while unemployment remains Kigh, the 
household . help services should be made available without charge to 
all families with children i?i which all the able-bodieci adults work or • 
attend school full-time. This would permit the operation to be con- 
ducted on a Scale which would make meaningful experimentation possible. 
The net cost would be relatively smal 1 , since most of the workers 
involved would otherwise be receiving unemployment compensation or 
some other form of income maintenance. Later, and particutarly If 
unemployment were sharply reduced so that there were co\npeting demands 
for the workers involved, further experimentation might b^ conducted to 
determine the size of the fees that typical families might be willing 
to pay fo^^^ these services. , Fees might be graduated on the basis of 
family income. - ^ 

NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS ^• 

We seem, as a people, to ' be becoming increasingly isolated from 
each other. Neighborhoods, in. the sense of ar^^as in which individuals 
come into repeated contact with large numbers^of their fellows and 
■join togethei^ in a variet^ of activities, have largely disappeared. 
The reasons^feed not 'be explored hAre, but the results seem to include 
widespread loneliness and a feeling by many people that something is 
missing from their lives. 

Whether or nSt the sense of nei ghbo r I i im^s can be deliberately 
recreated is open to question. But it is worth trying. 

One possibility might be the establishment of neighborhood centers 
which would draw people to them for a wide variety of purposes-- 
educational, cultural, recreational, and for various kinds of services 
and counselling--while/at the, same time providing them with facilities 
and' outlets for their' hobbies , interests, and talents. There seems to 
be no good reason why people should be required to go off in different 
directions for each of these separate purposes, encountering different 
individuals in each locale and establishing genuine persouial ties with 
none of them. * , % . * 
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, ^_ ^sent purpo^M/it is noM[|||^ssary to blueprint the nature 
°f tt^P^eucers' down to/the"last de^lF What is needed first is 
a<}€fqu:aR and straie&^lly- located uuxiuing spaced Preferably, it 
. should bg near a pimping eentcir ^or other facility 'that draws, large 

nun^era.of neighbp^hood people to it for^ other . purposes . (This factor 
V coald be ignore^in a high-popu^ation-density urban neighborhood.) 
It might, pogBible to; find the needed space in an unused or under- - 
utilized puWic 'building. ^ 

/ Ideally, a variety of government facilities that serVfe large 
nybbers^f the' neighborhood '^s residents should be housed in the same 
buildi/g or in adjacent or near-by buildings. This could include, 
for example, the post-office and the unemployrSent compensation, 
emDlToyment service, welfare and food stamp offices. Perhaps, if the 
n^ghborhood centers concept takes hold, public buildings in the future 
yill be designed to^ house under one roof all facilities serving the ? ' 
/public in the neighborhood, while providing space fo'r^the- centers . 
/ If, as suggested below, the center included counselling ajkl re^ferral 
. seryices, time and travel for the local residents would be minimized 
by having releviant government offices in the same building . 

Th4 space, obviously, should.be large enough to house the full 
.range o;f activities that are contemplated for the center and should be 
suitable for adaptation to them. Those activities should be designed 
to appeal to people of all ages, races and classes- in the oeighboxhood 
to be served. If possible, ther^ should be adjacent outdoor space in 
^^-^Wbich childrei^r-and pos\ibly adults as well--could engage in oirtdoor . 
games and sports, ^^i;^^ ^ 

The t^embers of the staff riesponsible for conducting each of the 
< activities should be^ dxawn^rom among the unemployed, fhey need riot 
* Tn all cases be professionals in.' their respective fields — Although 
professiorfals should by, no means be^ excluded. They could be hobbyists, 
provided they ^re knowledgeable, reasonably skilled, and able to ' 
tommunifcate their knowledge and- skills to others. The centers' regular 
s'taffS could be augmented by teachers from dommunity collegesi|rho could 
conduct regular classes on the centers^ premises in any suhjfe^t! in 
det^arfd .by a suf f iciently larae number of those in the neighborhood'. 
^ (r£.Woul^i>^ understood that payments made by 'all the ceriters in the 

^fcinrtij^AitV services' of such t .-c aers would be pooled hy tlie 

^^eplj^g^ti) add qualified unemployed teachers to its staff.) In cases 

%i^gle center? coulc! m^Vo full time use of a staff meniber,. his ^ 
ces could be shared by several^^centers in the same 
S- he'or she might alsp be employed by (or operate- out of) \ 

- Mflt:^^ of the type to be described below. IrT other cases, 

*|K^9P^(d^iFl$ie.r might be paid on art hourly basis for time actually 
work/^* ' 
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• .before the staff is hired, the neighborhood should be circularized 
and canvassed to debennine -the kinds of activities in- which there might 
be substantial iptereat * On the .basis of the canvass, the staff to be 
retcruited from. 'among- the unemployed might include persons able to teach 
English tb foreign resideats; to teach foreign languages; to^ lead a 
bandy a chorus^ a dance' group- or a theatrical group; to teach creative 
writijig, drawing, painting, printmaking, sculpture, textile dyeing and 
printing, photography, woodworking, dressmaking, 'and other arts and « 
crafts; to run a movie proj'ector for the showing of films that ccmld 
be obtained free or inexpensively; to direct, athletic activities or 
calistheliics, etc. 2/ The^ range of possibilities is almost endless . 

The neighborhood center-should also, to the maximum extient possible, 
be the focal- point fo.r a variety of public and private serylces used by 
the neighborhood's residents. Unless and' until the centerjsi arelioused, 
ad suggested above, in the saij\e building with a variety of gpvernntent^ 
offices serving the public,, the same pur^ses might be accomplished in 
part by ptfier means. For example, Nthe center might include the 
, equivalent of the kind of small-town limited service post-office .that 
often occupies a corner of a store and is/ operated by H:he .manager or 
the owner 9 f the store as an auxiliary function (e.g.; a member b.f the^ 
center's staff primarily responsible for other , duties could handle 
tequests\fd^ postal -sdrvices'* as they were made). Sitnilarly, the, 
unemployitJentf compensation, employment service food stamp) welfare 
offices" fete, could, if there were sufficient need., assign men/bers of 
their respective staffs to work in the cente^rs^^ " Alternatively , some 
members of the center's staff having cither duties could be trrained to ' 
serve partrtime as agents of such offices. In that case, they should 
receive an appropriate part of their pay from the agencies involved, 

' the nature of the facilities makes it 'feasible, the .neighbor- 
hood child care center -xzould , also be located on the premises of the 
center. In addition, private' voluntary organizations 6f various types 
might find it useful^ andf should be^encouraged to assign members of 
th^ir respective staffs^ to work^-^^t- or full-time in' the penters . 

It should be obvious that, aside from converjiei to the 
neigfihorhood's residents,' a ma-jor purpose of having .services avj^ilable 
at tha center is to attract people to it,. thus enabling them to' 
familiarize themselves with the activities it "provides, with a view 
to involving them in such activities. ,^ 



2/ If there is a heavy concent'rationi of a par ticular ^ethnic group 
in the neighborhood it wqu Id be well (particularly , if there^ are to-be 
musical, choral, dance or^ dramatic activities) to seek^ out staff members 
to lead those activities who are familiar with the culture of the 
ethnic ttomeland. • • 
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Toward the same end, the center should also be open for use as 
the loc.al meeting place of social/ fraternal and other organizations 
to which the ne'ighborhood ' s residents may belong. Similarly, -^pac# 
shoij^d be made, available for ad hoc recreational activities such as 
bridge, chess <nd. checker games, etc. 

In addition, the neighborhood should be informed at frequent 
intervals (perhaps weekly) of activities at the center. This could 
be done through posters, circulars, the logaL newspapers, radio, TV, 
etc. The residents should be. invited to attend plays, musical'^events, 
sports events, arts and crafts exhibits, e t'c . , generated by their 
'neighbors through us^ of the center's facilities. ^ 

Each center should include on its staff at least one person able 
to provide counselling and referral service to persons requiring 
ass^istance wtth personal and family problems. If the neighborhood is 
one in which large numbers of persorfs are more fluent in a foreign 
language than in English, the cpuns^ellorr should be able to speak that 
langua^ge\ The counsellor should be recruited from ai^ong the unemployed 
and, if no trained person is 'available, should be given the necfessary 
training. ^ . : ^ ^ 

Somei'activitids origipating at the jcenter would tfo^t be conducted 
on its premises. For example, the people pai^ticipatiAig in the center's 
activities might decide to beautify the ne^ighborhoo^ (This is one 
type of activity that might, be pursued through neighborhood organiza- 
tion for self-help discussed .below.) Groups miglit be .organized to 
plant trees along certain streets. Other groups, working under the 
^direction of artists, might decide to decorate the neighborhood school 
or to paint murals on the blank walls of/ neighborhood buildings. A 
band organized in the neighborhood center might agrer lc aM|^mu8lr 
in the neighborhood park on summer evenings. He. - ■ 
variety of projects could Be initiated by,ptt>| ^dti» che 

center'- ^ivities. ^ 

T4i. eighborhood centiers would serve also a focal points for 
neighborhood self-help organizations, to be discussed below. 

It seems likely that some subsidy might *be required in addition 
to any fees that could reasonably be charged. (This lis also true of 
public child care centers.) But the social ga'lns, indicated above, 
could well offset the cost of the . subsidies . In that cas"e, the 
publicf%lght decide to make the service available on a permanent bS&is 
even a»fter unemployment had receded substantially. 



Retiree Centers 



Retiree centers providing essentially the neame range of ' activities 
and services proposed above for the neight^rhood centers have proven 
their value and, in many cases, have been ' sChQcess ful in attracting 
large numbers' of older persons, * . . 
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Questions can be raised, however, about the desirability for 
either group af isolating the elderly from younger persons. Moreover, 
economies of scale would make it possible to provide a wider range of 
activities and services for botii group,s if the retiree centers opercited 
as part of the neighborhood centers. Some activities and services at 
each nel,ghborhoQ4 center should be designed specifically for th^ 
retirees (e.g.*. pte-retirement counselling and assistance with Social . 
Security and Medicare problems), but. the latter should have the fullest 
practicable a^pcess to services available at the centers. 

, In . addition, the centers could serve as the focal points for the 
special services for the elderly proposed above. .< 

r ' ■ 

J 

Prospects for Permani^pcie 

The establishment o^ neighborhood centers should not, in my 
opinion, be visualized as a temporary program "tiesign6d solely to provide ' 
work for the unemployed. Under pTesent cond itions , initial recruitment 
of staff for the centers sljould be focused on the unemployed--but the 
'Centers, if they prove a^ valuable and successful as I expect, would 
undoubtedly "^create a demand fot their continuance. T.he amount of tax 
revenues required to support ther[i would be relativej.y small. To some \ 
extent, . the centers would invoKre, not additional expenditures, but \ 
a^eorganization o'f recreational and cultural activities and cei"tain 
types of services already supported by public funds. In addition, in 
neighborhoods where unemployment is especially severe, the center >f^ff- 
requirements fbr daytime activities wo 'iminish as unemployment 
abates* ' , " 

COMMUNITY ARTS CENTER \ \ ' 

The^arts and crafts activities proposed abdVe for the neig^hborhood 
centers are intended to enable people to pursue their interests and 
improve their skills, as well as to generate local recreational events , 
regardless of the level of talent of the individuals participating. 

Ev4ry community has its quota of genuinely talented unemployed and 
undetemplayed artists in. a variety of fields. Initially, the latter " 
grouf) should, be employed, as WPA employed them, to put their talents to . 
public use. Later, the sarnie approach can be used to emp,loy those 
whose talent is discovered and deyeloped in the neighborhood centers! 

Communities of sufficient size could accommodate a community arts 
center embracing the full range of arts and crafts for which capable 
jobless f persons are available. They should be employed primarily to 
apply their skill's--to stage plays and musical events, to decorate 
public buildings, to do creative writing--and should oe provided space 
and facilities (e.g., presently-closed movie house to serve as theaters) 
and equipment to practice their art. In addition, l^owever, they could 
be drawn on, part time, to serve the Jieighborhood centers . ^ 
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The community arts ^ent^fe>-«lJould also arrange, for interchange of 
.theatrical and similar events anfl arts and crafts exhibits among th^ ^ 
neighborhood centers wi^hlTir the pommunit^y (e.g., a play staged by 
neighborhood, center A cpuld be routed to centers B, C and D). ^ 

t " ' • ^ ■ ' 

. .Such interchanges woO\d be p«rticulai;:ly valuable in communities • ^ 
yfThefe separate neighborhoods have different racial and ethnic 
characteristics. Ethnic prAde des^rv^averrcouragement but the .cultivation 
of rOiSpect for other cultures is* at least equally important. "^To the 
extent that there is a distinctively American culture, it consists in 
.large part of conglomeration of features drawn frcjtnj^the separate 
cifltures repi^esented among* our people The further' developmenl, and 
enrichment of American Culture wopld be stimulated by the kinds of 
interchanges proposed . . ^ - ^ , . 

Xhe community ^arts cefTter should alsa be charged with the • 
responsiMliEy fo^- identifying particularly talented individuals and 
groups ^merging in the neighbbrhc^od centers . It could encourage their 
development an^ mpke their, talents available to a widei: audience by * |f 

* arranging community^ide events and exhibits ^at which such .individuals 

• could ipefform or display andj ip>et)me cases sell, their work./^This , * 
could be dojne through community-wide contests jy^^d by panels of 
experts, but it also could be done leSs formally . • ' 

The separate community arts centers could be tied into State, 
regional and national networks as proposed below. > * 

As In the case of the neighborhood centers, I visualize the 

community arts c^n1t)ers, not as tempcjrary expedients to. help sop up • 

unemployment , . but/^^ permanent 'features , of our society. To achieve / 

that status, of^€oiir^e, they would -have to demonstrate their value. J/ 

COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS C 

• / ^ . ' ' ^ „ 

'The existence of neighborhood centers would faciHtia'te, (in fact |\ 
might lead to) spontaneous generation of organizations of /neighbors 
to deal with their common problems. Such organisation could be 
di^rected ^oward an almost endless -vfcarlety of purposes. One such purpose, 
neighborhood beautif ication, has already been mentioned. Other possi-- 
bilities Include creation of joiVit buying groups (e.g., to purchase 
produce directly from farmers) pnd even cooper'ative stores, formation 
of a neighborHbod credit union, lobbying to bring the needs of the 
neighborhood (from a new traffic light to a new school building), 
-.forcefully to the attention of the local authorities, volunteer working ' 
groups to reh^j>ilitate deterio-r^tin^ homes and other buildings in the ^ / 
neighborhood, groups to visit and provide needed help to sick neighbors, \ 
joint ttavel groups to obtairt cut rate fares, etc. Howevfer small qr 
ambitious t?he project, it would contribute to some degree to restoring^ 
the concept of heighborline^s , with all its connotations of mutual 
help and interlocking networks of friends. J 

t • 
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f ;^Whll^ eelf-ljelp groups i^vight s'prin^ from the initiative of people ^ 
participating ik the rieighborhood" ^enter6 Y^c^Jvitieai^ imaginative a^4 
abla^conmunlty ^r^nieers could help^o bijLng larger numbers of such - * 
groups ifatg'b' elng ,, covering a-wid^r ranj^e o^ acbl^j^^ities, ancU could help 
thlfca become i^re (effective in achl^tfving th^ir .efidq. : ^ ^ . 

Morepve^Wnanagement of ttie Vpntats' themselves Wil requi^re many 
of the skills of well-t;r«Pitied community organizers'. E]i^ther tHe manager 
•of e^ach neighbarhood center should be a trained~5r ex{)terienc6d community' 
organiser or th6 center should- have\U3uc(h an organizer as a nfimber of its 

staff r . v ^ 

' The basic c^pa^lltfes ^nd ^^rsonal qualities that rinake for ^ 
effective poinmunlty orgajil^ers are undoubtedly latent in many, of the 
upeinployed» fiemand.fop greatly , "^nci^ased iiumbers of ^cpmmunlty organl- : 
zers would be created^ by a ddc^eloti »to establlslj a n^ta^onal network of 
neighborhood ceniefs^ and community arts centers. * '-^ ^/ ^ ^ 

Thus,^ a need would arise for training center^ to . develop c^mmunlty^ 
organizers. In time, the need would probably also arise to tr&ln com- 
.munlty "organizers In certain -specializations. /For example, a signifi- 
cant number 9f neighborhood centers might want/to develop cooperatives 
^tores or -credit unions. The- chances for their ventures to succeed 
would be greatly enhanced If they started on a sound footing, based 
upon, expert advice given them by „ persons equipped /i?ith specialised 
' kn(fw^ledge In thosa flfelds. A combination of such ^Qwledge with the 
skills of a cofimiunMy organizer would Increase the ""likelihood that 
the a^dvlce glvea wo\ld be heeded. 

Since demand ^or^toe services of specialists in any one community 
is Ill^eiy to be limited^ the^ would h^ve to operate out of and be ^ 
routed by the State, regional or national bodies proposed Below. 

, - ■ . . , . ^ 

STATE, REGIONAL AND '■ • ^ 

NATIONAL ORGAI^IZATIONS ' ' . . ^ 

' . 4 

Each neighborhood center an'd community arts cent^ should be able., 
to profit from the experience of others, but since- there" Is very little 
experience to build on thus far, the centers would have -to feel their 
way and mistakes undoubtedly would be made. , Mistal^es could be minimized, 
however, if the centers were linked in mutually supporting and reinforc- 
ing networks. The networks could be established at the State, national 
id regional levels, each with its own headquarters. 



'J 

. HeaiJquarterfl , ^ ^_ , 

houses fot^xqhanges of experlencesj TheyC^cduld Hold periodic. 



,The HeaiJquart^rs would serve, among other things, as ^l^earlng- 



cartffully-prepay;ed conferentes' of the leadeVs of the nelghbor|iood and 
community arts cefiPeris, tliey co^ld Issue^pupblffcat Ions, an^ they could 
respond' to Inquiries and requests for specialized Nor other- assistance 
addressed to them by the neighborhood and community ^ntetsT They 
could ^Iso reinforce the efforts of ^he cojpmuj^lty arts centers to 
encourage the development of talent by routing outstanding local per- 
foTOers>ai(d arts and crafts exhibits within their respective juris- 
^lct*lons. . , 



\ . Wtenti^l Problems 

pi 



A number of practical problems ate certain to be raised 'In * 
connjkctdon 4d.th the forfegolrig propcjsal^. , All of themYannot be V 
ant^gip^ed, but a feifl^f ^the fores^able ones ate discussed be^bw. 



WAGE RATES 



In ylgjir/pf 'the>ride,spread tendency to view the victims of 
^ unemployment as In some way responsible for their own' pli-gKt;, It 
^ prob^ably will be urged that unemployed persons hired- to perfotm the^^ 
functions outlined ^^l^ove should be paid lese than prevailing wage 
rates 3^/ for the work^ they , would J>«c^lled upon to do.- In further 
sppport. of that position, the argument would be advanced ^Ihat wage 
rates below the pre\^lling levelf'would provide' ah '^Incentive" for the 
Individuals involved to take *prlva,te emjiloyment. 

That position makes neither moral nor practical sense. To pay 
anyone less than the established value of the work done Isfto cheat 
the employee. The government has no more rlgh*t to do that thai any 
6 private employer and the government. In addition, has ^n obligation, 

whlqh It has acknowledged In a number ^of ways, to encourage and 
alijitaln fair labor standards rather ^han to undermine , them. 

, , Moreover, .there Is no Inherent superiority of private over public 
^eBi^lo3anent. TV^refore, why try to drive people from the latter to the 
'^former? To do so would be partlculai^ly sen^i.ess In the case of the 



iosp would be partlculai^ly sen^i. 
activities pr<5^(B€d because It is Intended, ^sumlng they prove 



- ^1 It should be understood that the phrases "prevailing wage 
rates" and "prevailing wages," as used ^jiere, are Intended to cover 
the range anc^ levels of fringe benefits usually ^provided as well as 
wage rates as such. 
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Va^^bte^ to continue ' them-^qn a permanent basis. Pa^yment of' less th 
{(revalllng wage^ , would cause disruptive turnover of personnel, thus 
undermnlng the effix:ie?iQy of the programs and lessening, their ^ 
posslMlltJL^s f or success. Experiments to determine whether the 
prbgraiM should be continued- w^kLd therefore inconclusive becaustr — ^ 
if Spd- when they failed, it wdMii be ipspossible to say. whether failure 
waa due tc? tjumoveir (whicty^would be^^ libst lively to i^vo^ve Jjhe 
departure of ^the •^pertrsonnel with 'the greatest capabilaties) <prv. to the ^ 
inherent defects-of tfie progr^s. , \ y 

Payment of prevailing wage rates would also min^^^^® the danger 
.of conflict with unions repriesemting workers engaged in work similar 
to the 'types proposed. Avoidance of such cohflict would be, important j 
to ensure the WtL.dest possible public "accfeplilliu^e and suppott for the 
proposed ^rograms^ In the ca^e of *the^^5gh^rhood center^, many of 
whose clients would' be dr^wn from uniwiized occi^afclonal ir/come 
groups^ confliclis with uni'bns could be p^rticu^arlyXdam^giAg tp ^ 
effortsiko gain maximum participation in the cen^eif/s act-iyities. ' \ 

AUXILIARY SERVICES v > 

To the maximum extenfe possible-, ^11 work' aris^-ng out the proposed 
programs should be performed by unemployed persons hired for that 
purpose. This would include, ioi example Alterations to and 
decorating of the premises to-be used for the nei^borhood centers^^^ 
l^re, too, conflict with unions could arise which 'should be avoided if 
possible. Generally/ unions will tend to be sympathetic to programs 
iAtended to enq)loy Jmose witlteut jobs; however^ there 90uld be problems 
in exceptional ertts^ which might be ^ased if aRproaqJlefe. were made in 
advance to the top na^onal echeloi^s of "^he uni)3ns, where 'a broaden 
view is more likely to be t|aken. Special arrangements might be made 
in some cases to treat the workers actually performing the work ^ ^ 

(asstiming that all or^most are relatively unskilled and are daing th^ 
' work under the supervision of an experienced person, who m:^4^t, well 
be a union member) as apprentices under the appropriate/ union's 
apprenticeship program^ This would have the additional^ valu^ of J 
increasing J their employment opportunities if and when they leave th^ ^ 
programs. • • ^ 

In some cases, work may have to be contracted out to private . 
employers to smooth relations with the^ unions, as well as for other 
'reasons,' it would ^)e desirable to contract for such work with 
unionized firms. 

. i r ■ ■ > ' 



CRITERIA FOR EMPLOYMENT f\ ^ " ' 

/\ Until a definite decision has h^n made* to maintain any of th§ 
pro;^rams on a permanent basl3, one of their prime purposes ^hould be 
to ])rovlcle work for the unemployed. To the maximum extent possible, 
thek^fore, all sudh Jobs, Including admlalstratlve^and supe rvlsqry . 
positions, should be filled from among tjie unemployed. Abl!J.ty tt) do 
the work Involved, of cour&ei, nmst be a criterion^ applied to all. jobs, 
but it need not be and should: not be* present ability." Whete - there Is 
sound reason to bellevei .that an Indlvldtlal ha^ the, potervtla]] to do* 
the work after a* reasonable training perioch^the training shpuld be 
provlded^nd he or she^ijhould' be paijd (or uil employment cqmpens^^tlon^ 
should ^l>e supplemented^ State law permitting) yhlje tralni^ is 
underway. In addition, and patv^culariy in tlfe- c5Sb^ of the neighbor- 
hood centers, efforts should be made to recruit f^om Jthe area tb b^ 
serve^. This would- create personal ties to the centers am9ng people 
-(xelartives and friends of the person hife5) \^hom it 1^ de'^lred fid- 
attract to them. _^ ' / ■ ^ 

UPGRADIN^ '\ ' ■ * [ 

All possible jobs programs should put heavy emphasis*' on promotion 
(from within. To this end, opportunities for training for Ihore skilled 
and better paying jobs should be provided fojj|^ll staff membersi in the 
lower e'ehelons and they should be endburage^ to take advantage of them. 
The training should be done, to the extent practicable, by unemf>loyed 
persons hired for that purpose. Where that, is not possible, coopera- 
tion of the local school system, including the community colleges, 
should be sought. The budgets of the programs should include reason- 
able amounts to cover training feeg in cases where outsidV facilities 
must be used .for training. - 
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Estimating Public ^ob Creation Possibilities 

by Leonard Hausman, Barry L. Friedman, 
I and Rob'ert Evans, Jr, 

'* ' ' ' . " ' ■ . J: % " 

The present paper repreajifnts an initial attempt ^tjpidentify some 
QlC the jobs that could be/d:ra«g|^ performed in a public employptent 
program. FartI first discusses some important issues tn^eaiabllshing 
is public employment program. and then/reviews a numberA>£ Motors and 
ways in which new j^pbs can be creat^. Part 2 singles out two 
ieGtan*^-liou8ing rehablUtation anfl social servlce8--;^or » ^etailid 
fXMlnatlon of em'pltiyment opportunities, including a rsfview of >^the 
kinds of Jobs potentially available and estimates of the number of Jobs 
that can be generated through a public emplpyment program. The 
Analytical procedures followed in Part 2 can be applied to other 
problem areas^ as -well in driawing a broader picture of Job*-creating 
potential/ % 

\ - ^ * ' • ' - ' . ' 

^Thei Design and Scope of a P«fei4c Employment ^Ptogram 



I the m< 



Anpng the jiany general issues involved In designipg^a program of 
job creation, four tipi^r to be fundamental. First, the d'esir^pd scale 
ot the program must be determined. In particular^ it must be decided 
whether or not the program is to offer a guaranteed job to all.' 
Second, if it is decided to '^limit the number of -jobs, it rtust beV 
decided which target populations are to receive' the new emplpyment 
opportunities. Third, the jobs offered under the prb gram should be 
designed to suit thQ> capabilities of the. target populations and should 
have some social utility. Fourth, since maniy types of programs could 
produce suitable J[obs, a selection jnust be made in terms of both the 
types of jobs to b^' created and the mechanispfts used to provide those 
j^bs . Each of these foUr areas will be diS^ussed in turn below. 

THE SCALE OF THE PROGRAM; 

A. Guaranteed Job For All ^ ] 

A guaranteed job approach has received some political support in 
recent yeirs, although a number of economists have raised questions 
about its effects on private-sector labor markets . pUblic jobs are 
offered at wages sufficient to attract the unemployed, these jobs may 
also attract, some persons already employed in the ^private sector or 
else may drive up wages on less attractive private* sector jobs . This 
problepi is^ likely to be minor in times of recession, wh^n employers 
tend to lay o^f workers anyway. However, as the economy approaches 
full employment, private-sector firms have to compete, with the public 
sector for workers. The wagerand price-inflating pressures of the 
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'expansion would therefore set In sooner than they would In the absence 
of a guaranteed Job program. In addition, to the extentL3Miat wages 
are driven up lei some occupations, a number of bualn^ses depending 
haavlly on the ajiptoprlately-qaallfl^d wotlcers might^t be' able to 
tdmf^iirte for thiilr services. Little Information Is available on which 
to base an eatlmate of 'the quantitative Importance of these effects; 
navertheleaa, the risk of accelerated Inflation, with itjik^ce^panylng 
labor market d^^A^rtlons, would appear to be aubstuntr^l under a 
giiaraTtteed Job program. 

A Cycllcally-Condltlonfed Program 

It Is possible to reduce the risks associated with a guaranteed*' 
Job approach by devising public employment programs that are more 
responsive to the business cycle. The risks are greatest In- times of' 
economic expansion and boom, ^Ince J^hej public employment program Is 
then competing with the growing prlvatexsector for both resources and 
labor. The Inflationary Impact of the pltogram Is then greater the 
more workers prefer to remain In the publac employment Joba rather . ^ 
than switch to private Jobs. Any pub ll'c employment program that , 
coa.tlnues unabated during a period of economic expanslon^-as 'an ^ 
attractive guaranteed Job program would-*-endanger8 economic stability. 
The solution Is obvious: the public employment program must contrap.t 
during an economic expansion. A formula for conditioning the sise of 
such a program on the state of the economy is necessarily complicated, 
but one problem in particular deserves attention: the need for public 
employment varies by locality. Therefore, the formula for the slee of 
the program must be applied on a local basis, ^ 

Prevlbus public employment programs have featured some sort of 
cyclical conditioning. In the Emergency Employment Act (EEA) program, 
for example, funding wa6 to be cut back If unemployment fell below 4.5 
percent. In a large-scale program. It would be particularly Important 
to develop a suitable formula for cyclical conditioning, If undeslred 
^consequences- are to be 'avoided . 

£ ' - , _ . ' ■ 

TARGET POPULATIONS ' 
* • 

Inrdlvlduals to be covered by such a program might Include those: > 
(1) who are cyclically-unemployed, as a result of either general 
business cycles or cycles txiore specific to a ^particular industry or 
region; (2) who are displaced as a result of market shifts, technolog- 
ical changes, etc.; (3) who lack appropriate training; (4) who are 
especially handicapped and incapable of earning minimum wages; and 
(5) who are subject to discrimination in thelt search rfor ^ployment. 
Those in categories (2) through (5) are sometimes identified aa the 
"structurally unempl^ed." It is important to realise that, far tvoxdj 
being static, these categories Include an ever-changing client population 
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Indeed, one tnajor program goal would be to accelerate this turnover 

by cincouraging the rapid movement of individuals out of publicly- funded 

positions and into regular^jobs . ' . 

The distinction between cyclical and structural unemployment is 
upsfut pri^'iiuirily in deciding what kind of cyclical conditioning Is 
•ppropriiite for the program. For Example, an effort concentrating 
exclusively on the long-term disadvantaged should be permanent^ with 
relatively minor fluctuations in scale over the business cycle. On 
tha othfir hand, a pipogram directed at the cyclically-unemployed cdutd 
be phased out compleftely during each upswing tq eliminate inflationary 
pressures, and reintroduced only after the economy has begun a down* 
swing* program designed to setve bcith groups simultaneously would 
he' cyclically-*'conditioned, but yould continue in operation during the 
cyclicSl ^pMky even though oj^i a reduced scale « 
■ / • . ' 

One group which might be targeted for special treatment consists 
of unempljfryed younger workers, particularly those from disadvantaged 
backgrounds. Although a certain amount of employment instability is , 
typical of many younger vorkers , prolonged stretohes of involuntary 
unemployment are likely to prove "harmfifl to their long-term careers. 
Their early years in the labor £6rce perform an im^rtant function in 
permitting thie accisnulation of human .capital in the form of on-the-job 
trainisig,' and also in developing positive attitudes toward work. Labor 
market Jlial lure at this stage in a car£er may prevent the development 
of skills useful in future work and may create "hegative work attitudes-- 
problems which may be most severe for those from d4.8advantaged back- 
grounds. A public employment program for thes^ workers can pro\r;Lde 
needed job experience and, if it is combined with some train^ing, can ' 
also provide the basis for successful entry into the private-sector 
labor market. .-^^ 

KINDS OF JOBS TO BE OFFERED o - 

Job Needs of the Target populations ^ t 

The jobs offered should suit the qualifications of the target 
populations--i.e.. Jobs provided to low-skill workers shou.ld be within 
their grasp at the dame time that skilled workers should benefit by 
being able to use their skills. Although we will not consider worker 
skills in any detail in this analysis^ a couple of observations can be 
made concerning the match between skills and jobs. 



First, the mix of skills among potenxfal program participants is 
likely to differ according to time rffid place. It Is probable, for 
example, that the k^nds of workers a^al^^ble in a rural area will 
differ from those in an urban region, /and that* the mix will differ even 
.SinOn^juirban regions. Moreover, incr^sing numbers of skilled workers 
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become unemployed as a cyclical downivlng proceeds, while relatively' 
few of the skilled are out . of work ak the cyclical peak (except 
perhaps for some technologloally-dlsplaced workers). These differences 
require flexibility Ifi, running th^ program. If approprlAe mixes of 
Jobs are ^ to be offer(^ at different times and In different localities, 
Federal guidelines mu'st allow for -considerable local dlf f<i^r.ences . In 
addition, to the extient that the composition of the unemplt>yed popula- 
tion changes over'^me, Jdb^fferlngs should be varied over the cycle. 
In particular, skilled ^jgl^rlngs may need to expand In the downswing 
and contract in tjie AipiWlng relative to the program as a whole, with 
the exact ad jUsd^^tf depending^ o local circumstances. 

Second, the Inclusion of skilled jobs among tfhe program offerings 
not only may benefit the skilled individuals, but can increase the 
efficiency of the program. For example, housing rehabilitation efforts, 
which require ^ome skilled workers, become feasible only to the esctent 
that such workers are avajplable among the unemployed. (Of course', not 
all workers employed at these Jobs need be skilled. Unskilled workers 
can be used alongside the skilled for on-the-job training and apprenr 
tlceshlp.) It is likely that in other areas, too, the existence of 
unemployed skilled wo]::kers will provide a valuable resource to the 
program, both in organizing the woVk-att*^ln pr;ovldlng on-'tjie-job 
training to unskilled workers employed on the same project. 

The Social Utility of Job Offerings 

> Th^polltlcal acceptablllt;||Of the program depends to a large 
extent ^ its social utility. In contrast 'to what is expected In the 
case of revenue-sharing programs, this does not necessarily mean that 
only the activities with highest social tiriorltlBS would be undertaken. 
On the State level, foV^exampljS, a revenue-sharing program would allow 
the State to proceed with the activity. of highest priority among those 
not currently performed — but this acti^lity might require the hiring of 
relatively few ,.frx)m. the ta^ kinds of* 

skilled unetdployed workers, with little fmpaat on the oth^s. 

■ K- ■ 

In contrast, employment program actlvltleB would be chdsen 
primarily on the basis of their employment efifects, judged not only in 
terms of the quantity of jobs created, but also (and perhaps more 
Importantly) in terms of the capacity of the jobs to meet the different 
needs of the various target groups. The attlvltles, of course, would 
come from a list of socially-useful projects, but would not come 
invariably ftom the top of the list. 

A cautionary note should be spunded about the need to avoid undue \ 
substitution of' program jobs and products for those whlch^ would / 
ordinarily be provided through other means. Potential situations 
involving unfair competition with private aector firms can be minimised 
by proper guidelines and some process of adjudication. Job substitution 
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of _the type o4eerved In some localltlee under the CETA and EEA programs 

'presents a more difficult problem/ however. — 

■ ^ • . . • ^» 

CHOICE PROGRAMS 

* ' , » * -/*•.■.••.. ■ , 

The postwar history of FedtflNi^ training and job creation actlv- 

Itles-has been characterised by a unitary program approach. Starting 

with Area Redevelopment Act (ARA) progri^s In the early 1960*8, and 

continuing through Wre recent CETA efforts, employment and training 

policy has tended to place Its emphasis upon a single approach, or at. 

beet on a ni^rrow range of program choices. However, a variety of 

programs may be needed If the targeted population Is to be served 

effectively. y 

Hlitorically, a number of models have been developed which pould 
be applied to the concepts- of supported work and/or the government-as- 
employer*of*last-resort . Usually these have been ad hoc attempts to 
deal with specific problems, such as CCC and WPA during the depression 
years, or the needs of special, target groups, such as the handicapped In 
sheltered workshops and the structurally unemployed under the- Initial 
employment and training program^. The primary goal of a^l these 
efforts has been some combination of Income for' the Individual, a 
meanlnjgful Involvement with work, and a soclally-VisefuI or worthwhile 
otftput* A secondary consideration has been the admlnlatratlve cost' of 
these activities. In most Instances there has been (and will continue. ^ 
to be) a tendency to minimize non-client costs, although' It Is Important 
to realize that a niore <:orfect ^target for minimisation Is the economic 
cost to society. If Valuable economise goods and services a,re prodcTceS^ 
net social cost may be minimized even with large number of non^ciflents. 

A number of job-creating options will now be reviewed briefly. 
(In Part 2, the areas of h(M;(Slng rehabilitation and social services 
will be examined In more detail In ^rder to estimate the numbers of 
job opportunities In those two areas^) The job options to be discussed 
here may 'be grouped into several principal combinations: employment^ 
quotas^ new Industries, services, business partnerships , and sheltered 
workshops . 

Employment Quotas' 

Almost fiyiy enterprise or activity can employ additional workers 
effectively. This Is especially true of those non-profit and govern- 
'4nental ent^erprlses which do not directly sell thelx products at market 
clearing prices. Thus; one of the simplest options would be to require 
each employer to add a given number of certified employees to his or 
her existing work force. ^Thts .ap'proach Is used In some foreign 
countries as a means of providing lobs for physically handicapped 
workers.) At a 7 percent rate of unemployment, 93 percent of the labor 
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force I's employe'd* If each employejr added on^ employee fot^ every 25 
already on the /payroll, the Jobless irate would drb^ to .the target of 
3 percetft. Such an approach might be a particularly, useful way to * . 
^ deal with cyclical '^ovntutns: some employees would be shifted to a" 
certified cate'gory, rather 'than li^id off. The program would have to 
involve a vitrlety of tax and subsidy arrangements, since firms wouH 
vary^ in their capacity to Hbs^rVc^rtified workers usefully: some/* , 
flrmfli would add more than the listed numbers., and others woUld pay 
higher tiixes. • 

New Industries 

' One wa^^to minimise displacement and substitution problems would 
^pe to concentrate on Job creation in new industrial and service areas. • 
For example, the ^metican space program had a very specific goal and 
job creation was not an explicit part of it. Nevertheless, it. acted 
directly ind indirectly to provide a lar^e number of jobs in a new 
sector.!/ Other n^v Or compelling natiorial pivlorities coiild be met in 
conjunction with meeting job goal8-*-among them environmc^ntal renewal, 
urban revitalization, and technological innovation. ^ 

The Environment: As an example, Boston Harbor^ is a great, but 
poorly utilized, natural resource. ^ Its revitalization, for which^sonie 
plans have been proposed, would cost millions, but would ^p^loy lArge 
numbers of people. A similar approach to major waterways in 4)otli urban 
and rural areas would hay e a similar employment p^teaAlal.' The 
accomplishment o^ these major projects would aLeo previde a very visible 
and tiHigible mcmument to the job creation legislation. 

Urban Renewal: The rehabilitation of urban areas and their housing 
units can be broken down into many basic tasks and thus provide work 
for individuals with limited slcills. Rehabilitation would also provide 
an excellent setting for a number of training prpgrams for young people, 
especialiy those who live in or near the affected areas. Once rehabil- 
itated .jmoreover, many of thede areas would need continuing social and 
prot^«ive services to allow the re'building to* have a long term . 
viability, and these services would provide arddit^onal employment 
opportunitips. ^Rehabllitafion is discussed in more detail in Part 2.> 

y ■ ^ 

Technological InnovatLioh: Recent reports have suggested a loss 
of U.S. techno Idgical leadership* To some degree, thi^s may reflect 



\l/For n^re detail on employment developqlents in the aerospace 
industry, see the Maftipover' Report of the President , 1965 (pp* 66-77), 
1967 (pp. 30-31, & 58), 1971 (pp. 13 & l8),. 1972 (p. 13)- . 
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cutbacks in research activity, but it" is also associated with a decline 
in the supply of venture capital, in return for shades of^ stock, somd 
funds under job legislation could be all<^cated to small companies with 
promiping new technological ideas, provided that the ^oni^anies would' 
meet xertaii^ Employment goals ^ . 

Assistance in the diffusion of new technology also holds some 
«^promIse of creating emt>loyment/ Current techno l.ogy in solar energy, 
while capable of improvement,^. is sufficiently advanced to ailow for 
significant; energy saving by installing units in existilig buildings. 
A government program aimed at encourag|.ng arid subsidizing the Instal- 
lation of solar energy units could provide ^is variety of training agd 
employment opportunities. ^ - 

Services' 

Social: There are a number of social services which are now r 
prbvided ^tMevels which meet only a fraction of the total need--for 
example, meals-on-w^ieels and transportation services for the elderly,''^ 
remedial assistance for school children, and day care. An expansion ^ 
of these activities would provide a number o^ opportunities for 
;^erti£led eAiplpyment and training that would be useful in seekitig later 
remploynwanti in the private ^«ctor. This option has a number of 
advantnes, among which a^re geographicill, disperslfn^^d low capital 
ijfl^quiAments per worker. A major difficulty liesi):9|aie possfbijLity 
that certified workers would be substituted for rjegular public sector 
-employees, a process which has been obsexrved under *EEA and CETA. 
(This ap[:rroach is also discussed in more de|:ail in Part 2.) 

■" . ^ ' , 

Cultural: ^Among.the more enduring monuments to this cotintry's' 
experience with job qrisation In th^ 193Q's Are the artistic creations 
written, painted and composed under WP^ an8 other programs. In the 
1970 Vs, job creation which stippoi^ted artistic groups could serve the 
humanities while providing additional jobs. One)difficulty with this 
approach is the tendency for such funds to serve to create tents for 
current ^employees and to substitute for other support funds . . 

Business Partnerships ^ 

• .»> 

/Two fqjTns of business partnership hold some promise of ^eing j 
effective alt;e^rnatives to direct government oj^eration of emplojmient * 
progcams. One involves the formation of new enterprises to organize 
job creating activities, including those ^listed above", as well as the 
operation of recreational areas, servicing of ^tate vehicles, deleading 
of Kouses, etc. 

■* « 

A second fonn of partnership would involve sub-contract or joint- 
venture arrangements with established enterprises^ Such an approach 
would tend to minimize capital and administrative costs while reducing 
the risk of fdTllure and start-up time. 
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Sheltered Wprkahtfps 

Many of those who would ^e employed undir 'job* creation legislation 
could pasY through sheltered worl<toh6p8 qjp their way tovtegular employ- 
misnt. Such workei^ dbuld be glvefe certified employment ^s a way of 
responding to shifts in the economy or' In order to meet(thelr need fo't 
a defined amouaVof trainings Other employees, howeVer, wojild never 
be able to meet the market test, and would always be In a sheltered or 
supported work situation. i^ # ' * ' 

Historically, a number bf well-developed models of psupported work 
haye producp4 output which Is very simple In tertns of Wdr content. 
In most caabs, this concept has been applied only to the most severely 
disadvantaged, and most such workshops have been operated In conjunc- 
.t^ with, welfare agencies. The approach probably needp to be expanflCd 
tcf include some marginally? handicapped individuals who can benefit^ 
from being in sheltered workshop situations oyer the. long pull. It 
aJ.so would be useful if these i^orkshops could operate in conjunction 
with individuals employed in a more normal manne^ 

EVALUATING WoGRAH COST . - ' 



With the exception of the employment quota and some |cion- complex. , 
social services, all of the program approaches listed above wonld • 
requlrec^the employment pf some re^lar workers as well^ as the certified 
employees. The exact numerical relationship between regular and. 
certified employees would depend upon the specific output whlch\a, to 
be [Produced and the productive process which is Involved. Yet It mtlst 
be remembered that the regularly- funded jobs also contribute toward 
the goal of full employment. The use of such personnel Increases the ' 
total cost of the pi^gram, though not necessarily the economic and 
social cost to sc^clety. Direct program costs, of course. Include 
payments to the certified employees, to the regular employees , and to 
the suppliers of necessary equipment and materials. However, 
legislative appropriations could be smaller tjian d^ect program costs ' 
for two' reasons: first, any s^lec^revenue frbm the\output can be 
subtracted from cost; second, welfare pajrments r(general relief, 
unemployment compensation, etc.,) can be diverted to the employment 
program, offsetting some of tt\& direct program costs. 
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Evaluating JoU Potential in Particular Product Areas 



•i 



This part. of the analysis proyi-des detailed information \^ product 
areas in whjich ernployment could be created » as well/as on the numbe^ / 
of jo'bs that could be generated. iThe procedure in each case is to 
discuss: (1) the i;iature and extent of the "need", for th^e product ^ 
(2) ho^ production of the particular item would generate ^obs that 
would match the skills of the persons who would comprise the target 
gxt)up8 for the. pyogram^ ^nd (3) the employment-creating effects of 
particular >levels of expenditures « The intent is to offer illustrations 
of the process which pi:;0gram planners would follow in esti-iSS^ing the 
natute and number of jofbs^ that could 1>e created through a. publicly ^ 
financed emp^loyment program. If discussion ia limited to two broad 
product areas /'housing rehabllitaticni^and social services, it is 
because of the limited 'resources available to the authors, rather than 
because they believe th^t jobs can be created only in a limited number 
of spheres. Estimates could be Vef ined in each of tn^ two areas and 
extended t^o other areas. * ^ 

HOUSING REHABILITATION 

The Need for "the Product . ^ \ ' ' 

The abandonment by* property vpwners or structurally-sound housing 
is a significant problem common_to many ^erican cities. 2/ Housing 
abandanment ig the last stage or a disinvestment process that often 
occurs when neighborhoods undergo racial and economic, transition. As 
a result, blocks of sound structure^^ tand vacant in many cities at ' 
the same tim'e thaif overall vatoancy rates are* very low and rents in 
the general Housing stock are rising rapidly. Even vSo, public inter- V 
vention often apf>ears only margiAally- justifiable from-either, an \ 
economic or political perspective when viewed solety^in tern/s of 
housing objectives. When anti-poverty and employment objejzxives are 
ponsidered,^as well* as housing needs, pyblic inteip/ention can be 
justified 



l,^as well' as nousmg needs, pu 
far more readily, / 



Disinvestment and the resulting deterioration of housing stock 
may commence when it would be economically sound from a social point 
of view to continue investing. For example, the process may begin 
when owners learn o^ tacial transition in their neighborhoods. Fearing 

/ 



2/ The discussion in thi? SQCti^on is based largely on The 
National Survey of Housing Abandonment (New York: National Urban 
League, Center for Community Change, |1971) . 
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decline; In the v^lue of their property, they "disinvest" by not mainte- 
nlng itb normal state of repair, SimulAnepusly or alternatively, p 

^financial inatitij^tlons, also fearing neighborbood decline as a conse- ' 

/^uence of racial and ec(xnomlc change^ « may induce disinvestnaent by \ ^ 
refusing to iqake loans for property improvement or mortam refinancing, 

.a' practice commonly referred to asX^redlining/' Had eacir-OMjier 
m^«i^ined l\ia 'or -her prooerty. It is. likely in some cases that a 
ndrmalNrate of return would have accrued, with no necessary deter tor- 
ation^poocess., Once^pdrceiveid as a probability, however, a feared 

'decline bften act^s as a self-fulfilling prophecy. Deterioration an4 - 
abandonmant call be virulec(td.y contagious^ leading eveh to the decline 
of adjoining; neighborhoods possessing an economically liable, 
sfiructurallyM^ound housing stock.^ Many .units are ih a process of 
depAy leading to abandonment which can drag out over a pa^iod of .thrcfe 
to 10 years A jiousing rehabilitation program undoubtedly should be 
c^ractdd at houses still' in» the process of 'disinvestment and thoa^ 
finally abandoned. ^ 

Although some housing units deteriorate because owners or finan- 
cial institutions have misjudged economic or social developments, , 
others decay because they are occupied by poorer people paying lower ' 
rents. Under these circumstances, some units cannot be maintained at 
levels which satisfy local housing^ codes while .providing, landlords 
with i satisfactory rate of return. Rental defaults and the loss of ^ 
higher-J.ncpme tenants overwhelm many a landlorj^ faced simultaneously 
wi^th rising property taxes, vandalism, and other costs. Furthermore, 
many cities have experienced a growth in the number of residents who 
fre "housing poor" according to the low-rent budget standards of the 
Bureau of Labor Stati8tic8--that is, residents who spend more than 25 
percent of their income on housing « , Between 1960 and 1970, the number 
of families paying such rents grew* 19 , percent in Boston, 28 percent in 
Detroit, 30 percent in Newark, and 40 percent itv Philadelphia. 
Disinvestment and deterioration resulVing' from both an uncertain future 
and currently unfavorable conditions are likely to be substantial in , 
cities acro88ytl;ie Midwest .^rul Northeast. \ ^ 

' EstimatiAg the actual need fo^ rehabilitation on a nationfal ba^is 

involves estabaishing a definition and standard of physical inadequacy 
and then comrting housing units in variou^ stages of disrepair in each^ 



3/ Arthur Solomon, Housing; The Urban Poor; A Critical Evaluation 
of Federal Housing Palj.cv . (Cambridge, Mass: Joint Center for Urban 
Studies, Harvard/MIT, 1974), p. 12. • 
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locality* A recent ^study defined a physically inadequate unit as "c 
""that lacks complet^indoor plumbing facilities, or that has all 
plumbing but the heatipg is inadequ'ate for the local climate, or that 
baa all ptumbing^and adequate heading but is In ^ dilapidated condi- 
tion/' y^By this definition, 6*9 million households were living in 
unita In nrfad of repair in 1970. Regionally, 1.4 million of these were 
in the-^Nottheast, 2.2 taillion in thea^North Central^ 2.4.miinon In the 
South,, and .9 million in the West, two- fifths of all physically 
' inadequate Jfnlts Kipre in jietropolitan, and three-fifths in non-metron 
politan^.^«^9^a8 « Thls^ study also provides estimates broken down for 
a§j)lr^Sl 243 metropolitan areas, which make two points: first, there 
14 Vide variat^.on frpm place to place in' the proportion of households 
livlitg in physically inadequate^ units (see table l);^econd, the 
natvre of housing pro^blems that are defined As physical inadequacies 
also varie^ greatly by locality (see table 2). Together, they indicate 
. that a holing rehabilitation program should vary considerably in ' 
magnitude from one area to the next. 

Besides es tilting the numbet. of, physically-lnadeciuate units at r 
a givAn point in time, t^e study projected chipiges in the stock of/ 
unsatisfactory housing between 1970 and 1980, i Based on a slightW more 
restrictive def;J/ftl^tion of. physical inadequacy (inadequately heated 
" (units are excluded, for the tfioSt part), the projections indicate that, 
although the Suhsta^idard housing stock has declined dramatically over 
time, itx^hould stabilize at roughly five million units between 1970 
and 1980/\(See Figute 1.) The reason for this stabiliiation is the 
-^^ growth in the numberA^ , 'deteriorating dilapidated units. In the Mriod 
1950-1960, the numb^rof standard units undergoing deterioi^at;loa-*as 
s ♦ Just under one million, while It will be slightly more than double 
1, ^ this figure in the period 1970-80. Deterioration of'standard units Is ^ 
concentrated largely in some urban areas. As Kris to f notes, however, ^ 
these ^estlmates may be very low because of the contagious character of 
dVt^rioration ajid abandonment. 5,/ • ' 



4/ iDavid Bitjch, et al^ America's Housing Needs: 1970 to ia80 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Joint Ceiyter for Urban Studies, Harvard/MIT, 
December 1973), p. 4-3...^ ' • 




1/ Kristof is ci^eij^iir ibid., pp. B13, 14. 

- ' ' ' - .\ 
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TABLE 1. KXTElipr OF PHYSICALLY INADEQUATE HOUSING/ BY 
MBTROPOLITAK AREA, 1970 



Metropolitan 
Tea 



Anaheim/S.A./G.G., Calif. 
Blloxi/Gul fport , SUs^^Mtppi . 
Bdiaa City, Idaho 
ChicagOy Illinois 
Eugei||<^egon 
Fort. Worth, Texas 
Laredo, Texas 

New Jbed ford, Mass. ^ ' 

/ 

Newark, New' Jersey j 

Timipa, St .f Peter sbu^c^, / 
Florida ^ 



Total number 
of households 



436,120 
37,531 
35,834 

182,399 
68,257 

240,730 
17,867 
51,27,5 

583,985> 

370,051 



Percent of houecholda 
in phyelcally ' , 
Inedequete unlf iJ • 



2.4 

8.2 
17^ 
13.3 
25^3 

4.9 
20.5 
37.2 

8.5 

6.4 



I;/ The definition of /a physcially-inadequate unit is provided in the text.<^ 
^ , ' ■ * . ^ ' 

SOURCE : David Birch, et al, Americans Housing Needs; 1970 to A98'o • i j 
(Cambridge, Mass: Joint-Center for Urban Studies, Harvard/MIT, December 197S), 
pp: 4-17 to 4-26. 
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■tm 1. IXIimsmM W.FHISlMIUBMB^ 



HetropoUtin mi' 



Totit nnber 
of jiouiing 
units 



Percent vlth 
Uide^te 

pltmbing;!/ 



Percent >■ 
dUlpldited J 



Percent * 
dllipldlted, lit 



AoiheWS.A./G.G., Citif. ' 

Blloii, Gulf port,. Miiiillip'pi 

Bolie City, Jdiho 
' ^Chlcigo, IlUnoli 

Eugene, Oregon < 
!J Forth Worth, Texi^ 

Liredo, Texii , ' 

j New Bedford, MiBiichuietti 

'\ Hewirk, New Jersey ^ 

Tanpi, St. Petersburg, • 
Floylt 



\ 



4l,5«8 
37,124 
2,288,867 ; 

■« 

• 71,058 
2^7,414' 
19;514 

^ 598,92>' . 
393i836 



.6 

' 5.1 

/ 2.7 
1.8 

18.1 

K 2.3 
3.2 



2.3 
' .5.6 
2.5 
,3.7 
3.0 
44 
9.9 
4.6. 
3.3 

4.7 



L 



2.1 
4.0 

2.8 

r V 

2;4 

I 

3.5 
0 4.0 
3.3 
2.6 

y 

3.6 



1/ These citegoriei"ire not nnituilly exclusive. 



SOUJICE! Divid Blrch, et4l, Aanrtci's Houslnit Ne^eds! 1970 to 1980 . '(Cmbrldge, Miss., Oecenber 1975), 
pp, 4-17 to 4-267 ■ ' 



FIGURE 1 



Substandard Housing Stock, 1950-1980 
(numbers in millions) 




1950 1960 1979 1980 



David Birch, et al, Americans Housing Needs; 1970 
to 1980 (Cambridge, Mass.: Joint Center far Urban 
Studies, Harvard/MIT, December f973), pp, 4-17 to 
4-26. 




The Need for Employment Related 
to Housing Rehabilitation 

— ' If a housing rehabilitation program were to be undertilken 
primarily as a means of reducingi unemployment, it would not be the 
first such effort in %)ur history, Arthur Soloir^on writes: 

From its indsption^ the public housing program 
has ,be4h supported as much for the jobs it 
creates as for the, /shelter it provides . In 
fact, it was the employment effect of public . t 
housilig which'. Supplied the initial justifi- ' 
^ cation for federal involvement in low-income 

housings during the early 1930*s, At that i^^- * 

time Congress enacted the Emergency Relief 
and Construction Act and the National 
Industrial Recovery Act/ . . to initiate 
residential construction projects as a means 
*of Relieving unemployment. The fi.rst major 
housing legislation, tha National Housing Act 
of 1934, was passed not only to provide low- 
rent housing but also to create 'jobs. ^/ 

)/ The employment need for a housing program is es{)eoialiy evident 
among two \groups, construction workers and ghetto youth. Construction 
\^orkers haye been hit particularly hard by the last two recessions. 
Between 19j69 and 1970, tJjie unemployment rate in *the construction 
industry jumped from 6.0 to 9.7 percent, an increase of over 60 percent. 
-N^ince 1970, unemployment has remained at 'Roughly the 1.0 percent level, 
the highest rate *for any major industry group by at least 3 percentage 
points, or by more than 40 percettt. (In some locations, the unemploy- 
ment picture for construction workers is much more gloomy than the 
national averages would indipate/.) Similarly, the unemployment rate 
for 18 and 19 year-old black an6 other minority men has been in the 
range of 19 to 27 percent since 1957; among minority women of similar 
age, the unemployment rate has been in the range of 22 to 39 percent 
sinc^ 1954. Few other demographic groups experience unemployment rates 
approaching these levels. 7^/ 



6/ Solomon, pp. 114-15. 

2/ U,S, Department of Labor, 1975 Manpower Report of the 
President (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Off ice , April 1975), 
Tables A-19 and A-22 . 
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, A housing rehabilitation program could employ both es'tablished 
construction yorkers and ghetto youth. Certainly, it should exclude 
neither. While palitical realities' would not allpw , the exclusion of 
the former group, t:he ,sathe is not necessarily true ot the latter. 
This is a service area in which both the cyclically-and the struc- 

. -turally-unemployed can be accopnbdated. A hgusing rehabilitation 
program, can be operated to provide trainitig for ghetto ,yout>i to move 
them pjermanently into.higher-wage Jobs. At the same time, there is 

. no reason to ^ix ceiling wag^ rates or ann\ial earnings levels in the 
^program in such a^way as to exclude regular union construction ^ - 
wprkers . "keyes has noted tha)f' housing .rehabilitation, as opposed to 
new construction,, lucks a sufficient number of sttendar^l«ed operations 
to transmit skills to trainees in optimal fashion. Imperfect as it 
is, •however, he believes that a large-scale program would allow' for 
skill development. 8/ / 

The Employment Effects of. a ^ ' ^ 

lousing Rehabilitation Pragra% , . ^, 

In order to determine the employment effedts of expenditures on 
rehabl^litaition, one first must examine the labor demands generated' per « 
unit of expenditure and then estimate the leyel of expenditures that 
reasonably could be attained. Multiplying the number of units ' 
expenditures by the labor" dementis per unit yields an estimate of^otal 
labor demands generated by thie program; 

t . , . o , 

Solomon has prepared estimateis foi; one city, shown here in table 
df the work-hours of various kinds of labor demanded per \thousand 
dollars of expenditures* in an "extensive" housing rehabilitation 
ef^rt. 9/ These. labor demands are contrasted wifh those generated ^ 
by ^ $1,000 expenditure on new construction in Highrise buildings . 
(Labor demands generated by less than "extensive" rehabilitation are 
not shown here.) Also lis ted. are the prevailing wage rates for the 
respective* construction industry occupations In one Mrticular location] 
in 1970. From' these are derived weighted mean wage rates paid to labor'^ 
in rehabilitation and new ^instruction . Although the focus here is on 
the employment effects ofi^ rehabilitation, som6^ interesting points arise 
from a comparison of the alternative approaches to the provision of 
housing . 



8/ Langley C. Keyes, Jr., The Boston Rehabilitation Program . 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Joint Center for Urban, Studies;* Harvard /MIT' 
197t)), p. 161. ^ 

2/ The discussio,.n here draws very riberally on Solomon's work, 
especially pp. 112-137. • V 



TABLE 3. COMPARISON OF ON-SITE LABOR REQUIREMENTS feY 
CRAFT FOR EXTENSIVE REHABILITATION AND NEW 
^, CONSTRUCTION PER $1,000 CONSTRUCTION COl{TRACT 

COST, BOSTON, 1970 - • 



Tr^Ct^ 


Work"hour8 . ' 
rehabilitation 


'Work-hours, 
: new construction 


Prevailing 
hourly wage 


Laborers/helpers tenders 


25.4 « 


22 


,9 


5 .UU 


Bricklttyers 


5.2 


6 


.6 


TIC 

7 . 15 


Carpenters 


19.2 




n 


C ft c 


Ironworkers (ornamental 








1 AC 


structural, reinforcing) 


1.4 


3 


.6 


Sheetmetal workers 




» A 


. 0 


7 .75 


Lathers 


" -1.9 


c. 

0 




6.60 


Tile setters } 




0 




^ c/^ 

D .50 


Plasterei^s 


3.7 


L 




6.60 


Roofers 


' 1.4 


0 


.5 


6 .30 


Operating engineers 


- 


2 


.5 


6 .45 


Painters ,^ 


5.4 


3 


.4 


6 .20 


Floor layers 




0 


.2 




Plumbers 


7.9 *. 


11 


.3 


7.75 


bieccricians ^ 


3.7 


i5" 




7.50 


Asbestos workers 




0 


'.6 


6.35 


Cement finishers 




' 4 


.0 


6.75 


Elevator mechanics 




0 


.8' 


/ . / J 






0 


.4' 


6.25 


Field supervisors 


2.3 


2 


.2 


7.20 


Professional, technical. 










clerical 


1.4 


2 


.1 


7.40 


Truck drivers 


0.6 


A 0 


.6 f 


5.15 


Cus^;odial yorkers 




2 


.6 


2.95 


Other 


0.9 


2 


.4 


6.65 


Total 


80.4 


95 


.9 




Weighted Mean Wage- 

4 ■ 


$6.37 
i — 


$6 


.08 





SOURCE ; This table combines information from two tables appearing in: 

Arthur P. Solomon, Housing the Urban Poor; A Critical Evaluation 
of Federal Housing Policy (Cambridge, Mass; Joint Center for 
Urban Studies, Harvatd/MIT, 1974), pp. 118 and 136. 
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A first pointrt>f interest is that only 50 percent |$5l2)^f 
$1,000 expended on rehabilitation would gir-to labor direc*4y; the 
other half would* be spent (in the first round of expenditures) on 
materials and other costs. In new donstruction, about 60 percent 
($583 in this Instance) would go to construction workers' wages 
directly. Ttiis difference arises from the fact tliat the construction 
of a housing shell is more labor-intensive than the preparation of its. 
interior. Clearly, if employment were to be generated via this route, 
the Coogresa would have to allow money to. be spent on materials and- 
Vequlpotent • Recent public employment programs have prohibited such 
expenditures by State and local governments. 

i , - 

A second point is that rehabilitation involves relatively 
extensive use of unskilled and semi*skilled labor. Solomon's estimate? 
is that one-third of the total on-site rehabilitation work (in Boston) * 
is done by such labpr, whereas less^ thcfh one- fourth of new cons«uc- 
tion work fall? to the unskilled and semi-skilled . This allocation 
would vary ampTig localities as a fuitction of wage rates, community 
pressures, anH (very importantly) unlorf rules/ but the one-third/one- 
^ fourth contrast is indicative of the typical situation. 

The same e^;5;^imat4s show that a rehabilitation - program would spend 
$169 per $1,000 of expenditures on unskilled and semi-skilled labor, 
in contrast to $134 per $1,000 in new construction. More modest forms 
of rehabilitation than- the I'extensive" variety require yet'other mixea 
o>f labor, some'of which are suggested in table 4, which indicates the 
labor requirements associated with selected small rehabilitative tasks. 

Once it is tecognized that there are varieties or levels of* 
rehabilitation, crude estimates can be made of the employment impact of- 
particular levels of expenditures . ^information on the state of repair 
of the existing housing stock of the type presented in tables 1 and 2, 
can be joined with data on levels of reh'abi ^ t ation, t^heir costs, arid 
their on-site labor requirements to arrive <■ the desired estimates. 

Solomon distinguishes among three types of rehabilitation and 
notes their rough costs in one city at one point in time: 

Extensive Rehabilitation or Reconstruction - This level 
of rehabilitation involves the total gutting of a build- 
- int, preserving only the envelope or exterior shell. 
^ The interior of the "building is ^constructed by instal- 

ling new partitions, plumbing, electrical systems, floors, 
ancfyso on. The cost /in 19777 normally runs to over 
$10,N300 per unit. 
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TABLE 4. TYPE OF RENOVATION AND REPAIRS NECESSARY TO 

CORRECT CODE DEFICIENCIES FOR LEASING EXISTING 
UNITS, BOSTON, 1970 \ 



Code violations- 



Holes, cracks in hall walls 
No wire latch over furnace 
No heat or hot water (lioiler) 
Stains on bedtoom ceiling 
Exterminate roaches ^ ^. 
.Replace hall railing 
Cledtt, paint dwelling 
. (2 bedrooms) r 
Replace defective bathroonttadiator 
Fiimac^ miawired, charfge thermostat 
Molding defeat in dining room \ ^ 
Cover bathroom pipes with asbestos 
Paint door jamba, trip, facing^^ / 
Another meana of egress needed 
Replace pull- type switch in bathroom 
WalJ^aper peeling, repaper 
Fix gutter on front of building 
Repair front porch cement baluster 
Electric outlets needed, dining room 
Repair radiator pipe leak, dining room 
Replace four byoken windows 
Repair loose ^railway floor boards 
Install scrti&ris, storm windows ^ 



On-Site Manpower 
Requirements 



4 hours, plasterer. 
* 2 hours^ plasterer 
20 hourd, plumber /pipefitter 

3 hours, painter 

3 hours, exterminator 
12 hours, carpenter 
40 hours, painter 

3 hours, plumber 

16 hours, electrician 

4 hours, carpenter 

4 hours, asbestos worker 

2 hours, painter 

- 8 hours, carpenter 

6 hours, electrician 

4* hours, painter /paperhanger 

4 hours, carpenter 

4 hours, mason ^ 

5 hours, electrician 
2 hours, plumber 

2 hours, glazier 
4 hours, cajrpenter 
18 hours, carpenter 



SOURCE ; Arthur Solomon, Hous^aj^ the Urban Poor; A C ritical Evaluation 
of Federal Hon s lo&Jfcici, (Cambridge, Mass; ^Joint Center for 



Urban Studi ^ Hurvard/MIT, 1974), p- 12. 
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Moderate Rehabilit ation /or Moderalzatton - Essentially, 
this level of rehabilitition involves the modernisation ' 
of some or all of the mechanical subsystems: heating, 
plumbing, and/or electrical. The exterior structure, 
floor layout, and inte^or walls^are preserved. Costs 
can range ^n 19757 from $2,000 to .$10,000 per unit. 

Minimal Repair. Renovation or Haintenance - This type of 
reh^billtiation is ^limited to minor repairs; cleaning the 
cellar-^^ liallway, and yards; and plastering, painting^ and 
repapering walls and ceilings to lmpr.ove their appeitrance. 
Little, if any, structyral or mechanical Work is Involved. 
Usually this type of property maintenance costs less than 
$2,000 per unit. 10/ 

# As shown in Figifre 1, in the absence of any new public interven-^ 
tion, there will be an average of roughly 5%tolllion "substandard" 
units in the housing stock each year between now and 1980.' (A some- 
what larger number of "physically Inadequate" units exists, perhaps 
^5.5 million.) This number is the outcome of the flow 6f additions 
to, and subtractions from, the unsatisfactory housing stock that 
"normally" takes place as the result of deteriora\:lons, demolitions, 
conversions, rehabilitations, etc^ A rehabilitation program would 
therefore hdve to work on both the existing stock of 5.5 million units 
plus the annuajii^ormal inflow of roughly 200,^00 deteriorating units. 
Such a program, spread out evenly over 10 years, would ^Involve an 
average annual rehabilitation load of 1/10 (5,500,000) + 200,000 units, 
or 750,000 units.. If, to use a crude example, one-third of these 
units fell into ^*o^i of Sol6mon*s three categories; and if expenditures 
on units in these categories, using Solomon's cost estimates, were to 
average, respectively, $10,000, $3,000, and $1,000, then aggregate 
expenditure^^ per year conservatively would total $2.5 billion, $.75 
billion, and $.25 bUllen in the three groups.' This sums to $3.5 
billion per year for each of 10 years. Using the "data on 
labor requirements in table 3, roughly $1.,75 biillon of the $3.5 
billion would go to cover on-site lal>or costs, $0.6 billion of Which 
would go to unskilled and semi-skilled labor. Further, using the 
Boston manning requirements, $3.5 billion would buy 281, 400^, 000 hours, 
or at 2,000 hours per work-year, 140,700 fulltime jobs per year. 
Again, one-third of these would go to the unskilled and semi-skilled. 
Simultaneously, of course, off-sije jobs would (be created too. 

The crudeness of thei^ estimates should be Underscored. 'The level 
and Composition of rehabilitation demand would have to be determined 
area by area, and labor requirements and wage rates would also vary by 



10/ Ibid, p. 122. 
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locality. Since the program would be t:yclically-conditioned, with 
more of its resources bro ij^ht to bear in bad economic times, the 
estimates of annual employment effects are only suggestive and, in the 
aggregate,' probably conservative . For one thing, housing standards can 
always be redefined upwards. Were the Federal Government to, combine > 
a standard rehabilitation program with a massive home insulation effort, 
for exardple,, potential expenditures and labor requirements could rise 
considerably, li/ y , 

DE-INSTITUTIONALIZED, COMMUNITY- . ' 

BASED SOCIAL SERVICES 

The Need for the Services 

In the last five years, public services (€specia.lly criminal 
justice, mental health, and social service's) have changed their locus 
of of>eration from large centralized .bureaucratic institutions to small 
cotranunity-ba^ed delivery programs. The movement towards community- 
based delivery has radically transformeci one dimension of government 
operations, as Federal and State governments have stoppe,d providing 
some, services and startecj buying them. In a parallel transformation, 
community groups and local agencies have also changed from users and 
consumers to providers of services. The consequences for those 
employed in the delivery of public services can be suggested with a 
fewl examples . 

According to- State officials, Massachusetts currently has i;,500 
contracts with about 400 different community agencies for the delivery 
of various social services. The Department of Youth Services, for 
instance, had virtually no purchase agreements in 1970, but now 
contracts for $7 million worth of services through more than 100 
different purchase agreements. In 1975, such purchase agreements 
repre»i)hted half the Department's budget, reflecting a fundamental . 
transformation of its governmental function. / 

♦ 

In another example, an alternative f6r nursing home care, the 
Massachusetts Executive Office of Elder Affairs has developed contracts 
with 18 new home-care^ corporations who, in turn, contract with 35 sub- 
contractors to provide meals, transportation, and homemaker services 
for elderly persons in their homes. In NenYork, Governor Carey 
announced .in 1975 that, as part of a y^dn to reduce from 2,900 to 250 
the number of (pat;ierits at the WiUowbrook Development Center for 
Mentally Retarded, the State would set up and cont;ract with 20^ 
community residences. 



11/ Among those recommending such a program is *Tom Joe, D 
Social Utility: The Needy Serving Others an Need Through a Ip>. 
Creation Strategy," (Washington: Levin and Association, Inc., m 
no date) . 



* These examples show that States are moving away from the business 
of training or hiring psychiatric social workers, supervisors, and 
administrators foi: their large institutions, as community groups assume 
public responsibility for such |pctivitles . These groups are less 
bound by civil service requirements in determining their staff require- 
ments and more responsive to community pressures in the hiring of 
per8ohnel--two factors_whlch should lead to the Increased hiring of 
para-profepsldnals In the delivery of services. This shift has been 
happening gradually, selectively, and unevenly among the States over 
the last five yea;rs--a piecemeal process which has produced failures 
and frustrations, but which nevertheless represents a revolution in 
the a'rrangement of public service. ^ ^ 

The new hiring patjtern is now sufficiently wldifespread to tMke it 
possible to say, not orily that there is a new field of public seWlce 
1 in: community-based service delivery, but also that there are twoAew 
\_,^lasses of public servants^ contractors and deliverers. The bureau- 
craj: no longer administers the program, but draws a contract/ for one 
\ instead. The skills he or she must possess are no longer strictly 
those of personnel management but, rather, the new skills 
identifying potential, providers , developing master contr^iz^s and 
amendments, contract management, and auditing for performance 
evaluation. While th^e new approach to service delivery has caused an 
upgrading of some jdljs in standard governmental agencl'es, it may 
also have brought greater f lexibillty--and perhaps a lowering of 
formal educational requirements-- for other. types of work. For 'example, 
persons without much formal training may be acceptable as deliverers \ 
of a greater range of counseling services than was the case prior to • 
de- ins tl^tu tionaliza tion . 

Publicly financed "social services" usually interest, and are 
directed at, the poo^r.- Even when they go beyond counseling and 
protective services to include legal and manpower services, they are 
produced for those with low or^moderate incomes. Thus, they are 
in-kind tra'hsfers, ^nvot^lving expenditures for redistributlve purposes 
reflecting decisions made through the political system. In general, 
th4 level of redlstri|DUtive Expenditures falls' far short of what' the 
poor could absorb. (Indeed, the fiscal crises in many Sta^ have 
led to' curtailments of these expenditure's. 12/) Public ^mp^lc 
the' social^ service area would allow an expansion of these^ei 
which are useful to the poor, but which would not ordindriBy^ 
provided by the political process. 




12_/ This is discussed in some depth in: Barry L. Friedman and 
/Leonard J. Hausman, **Welfare in Retreat: A Dilemma for Fiscal 
Federalism," unpublished pa^er, Brandeis University ^September 1975. 



Ah appropriate task here, where the purpose is to establish 
limits on the amount of work that could be done, is to make very rough 
judgements about how ^needs could be defined in several social service 
areas. To use one illustration, Crude data are available on the 
number ol ppople, who could utilize a "personal care in the home" 
program, 13/ ,A low estimate of those not in institutions who could 
benefit from the service numbers 3,842,000, including 2,278,000 
non-aged pers6n8 who are "severely limited functionally or dependent" 
and 1,564,000 aged persons largely confined to their homes. (See 
tables 5, 6, and 7.) After determining a level of servide .need for 
each of the persons who could benefit from home care, a rough notion 
^ 'of the universe of need can be obtained by multiplying persons by 
service need^. w 

^ similar method of assessing potential needs can be used in other 
service areas as a first step in estimating the number of jobs that 
could be created in each sector. Since the number of ' service areas ia, 
large, the potential for increased expenditures could be shown to be 
substantial . 

The Need for Employment Related to 
Community-Based Social Services 

Community-basedt social services cover a broad range of 'activi ties 
and encompass many occupational classifications. Many jots would be 
pf a relatively unskilled helping nature, while others would involve 
counseling and the provision of information. 

Persons in two target groups would be drawn upon exteu^ively to 
fill jobs in this service area: female heads of families ai;id youth, 
especially female youth in low-income areas. Female heads o\ families 
do work in the regular labor market, of course, but many find\ it 
difficult to undertake full-time, full-year j -bs. In 1972, 5B pc ent 
ofall female heads of families worked, but onlyi 31 percent of those 
^ho had been employed worked full-time all year. In the low-income 
population alone, 38 percent of the female family heads worked during 
the year but only 7 percent worked full-time all year. 14/ Unless day 
care opportunities and personal preferences are altered dramatically, 
such women will continue to be interested in part-time and/or part-year' 



13 / U.S. Congress, U.S. Senate Special Committee on Aging, 
"Alternative3 /to Nursing Home Care: A Proposal," prepared by the 
Levinson Gerc^tologica 1 Policy Institute Qf Brandeis University 
(Washington:^ U.S. Government Printing Office, October 1971), pp. 3-4. 

14/ U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports, Consumer Income: Characteristics of the Low Income 
Population , 1972, Series P-60, No. 91, December 1973, Table 30. 
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TABLE 5. , TOTAL POPULATION POTENTIALLY ELIGIBLE 

^LONG-TERM persona! CARE BY INSTITUTIONAL 
'status and age <;R0UP, 1971 



\ - L_ 








Institutional status 


Total 


Ages 18 to 


Age 65 and 
over 


Low estimate 

4 . ■ f ~ 

^ High estitnate J 


3,842,000 
7,805,000 


a,278,u00„. 
5,499,000 


■ f 
1,564,000 

2,306,000 


Now^in instAtutipns: ' 
Low estimate 


124,200 • 


6,600 


117,600 


High estimate 

. .. - . y 


/ 248,500 


13,200 


235,300 

r 











SOURCE : - U.S. Congress, U.S. Senate Special Committee on Aging, "Alternatives 
to Nursing Hol ^re: A Proposal," prepared by the Levinson 
' Gerontological Policy Institute of Brandeis University (Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing ' '"^t P* Tr 
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TABLE 6. 



NONINSTITUrioNALIZED PERSONS WHO ARE SE\fERELY 
DISABLED AND FUNCTIONALLY LIMITED OR DEPENDENT, 
BY SEX AND AGE, 1966 ^ 

/Tn thousands? 



Age and sex 



All 



Mental 



All except 
\ mental 



Severiely 
disabled 



Severely limited 
functionally or 
dependent 



BOTH SEXES 
Total, aged 18 to 64 
1.8 to 44 

45 to 54 
55 to 64 

MEN 

Total, aged 18 to 64 
18 to 44 
45 to 54 ^ 
55 to 64 ^ 

WOMEN 

Total, aged 18 to 64 
18 to 44 
45 to 54 
55 to 64 



19.753 



'5,072 
6,119 



8.430 



3,060 
2,456 
2,914 



9,323 



2,616 
3,205 



1,101 
-377- 
2^8 
256 



463 
"255" 
110 
115 



638 



"3W 
158 
141 



16,652 



4,804 
5,863 



7r,967 



2,346 
2,799 



8, 685 
3,163 
2,458 
3,064 



5-, 499 
1,555 

2,232 
2^86 



778 
830 



3,113 



777- 
934 
1,402 



2,278. ) 
1,071 



1,019 

272 
4A5 



,1,259 

291 

629 



SOURCE: U.S. Congress, U.S. Senate Special Committee on Aging, "Alternatives 

to Nursing Home Care: A Proposal," prepared by the Levlnson 
^ Gerontological Institute of Brandeis University (Washington: 

' U.S. Government Printing Office, October 1971), p.' 3 ^ 
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TABLE 7. ESTIMATES OF THE NO^INSTITUTIGNA]^ AGED WHO CbULD 
MAKE USE OF HOME HELP BENEFIT? 



\ 



Condition 



i5otn « 
sexes 


Men ^ 


\ Wom^n 


17^723 
2,553 


7,727- 
1,208 


9y^96 

1,-S45 


15,170' 
11,852 


6,519 
5, 164 


\ 


B,651^ 
^688 


3,318 
1,3§1 


1,355 
570 


1,963 
791 


1,114 

843 , 


468' 
317 


646 
526 


1,957 
151 


, ■ 785 
70 


1,172 

" 81 ' 


J. , OUD 


* 7 1 ^ 


1,091 








2,441 
400 


1,672 
300 


.769 
100 , 


2,041 
2,306 


1,372 
1,550 


669 
756 - 


1,564 


808 


756 



Efltimate 1 

Total aged, 1966 , 
No chronic conditions^ 

With chronic conditions ^ 
ko mobility limitation 

0 s 

Some limitations on mobility 
Some trouble getting ar9und 

Need help 
Confined to home 

Total needing help or confined 
to home 

Having nervous or mental problems , 

Potentially eligible for home 
aid program, 1966 

Estimate 2 i» 

Population aged 65 and over unable 

to carry on major activity 
Estirwlted as having nervous or 

mental problems' 

Potentially eligible 

population, 1966 
Adjusted eligible population, 1970 

Estimate 3: Best estimate likely (to 
use help 



SOURCE : U.S. Congress, U.S. Senate Special Committee on Aging, "Alternatives 
to Nursing Home Care: A Proposal," prepared by the Levinson 
Gerontological Policy Institute, of Brandeis University (Washington: 
U.S. Government Printirtg Office, October 1971), p. 4. 
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work. Female^ heads of families need flexible wdrk. arrangements, and 
Jobs in many of these social services could offer them exactly that. 
Wives, tjoo, if they have children, would be interested in such 
opportunitiesi but their financial needs generally are not as, great 
as that of the female . heads . For the members, of either group, 
couasellng ^d home helping would offer fle5<;ible opportunities to do 
meaaingful work that is not too demanding in terms of akilt^?require- 
* meats. . ^ * 

Female youth, among whom utvempToyment* is so. dramati'cally and f 
persistently high, would also have substantial opportunities in this 
service area. For them, it is esj^cially important to mak^ the work ^ 
dignifying and rewarding. It is also essential here, as in the _ 
,housing^rehabilitati(^n program, to'^fcuild a training component into Che 
employment program. This has been done extensively for h^me helpers 

• in Western Europe . .Germany provides the longest training--one year in 
'school and one year in supervised institutional assigniment^^ By 

N contrast, and of much greater relevance here, England proviWes two to 
tJhree weeks of training, plus short-term institutes and on-^t^e-Job 
draining. These programs have been carefully developed and detailed > * 

descriptions 'Of them are readily available. JL5/ The development of . 
skills and dignit;y should help to stabilize employment in this area^ 
a vital necessity for teenage females in low-income areas. Lastly, \ 
ft should be noted that, to the extent* that /th6 target employment ^ t 

groups live near the persons to be provi'd^seryices , the former are J 
more likely to be given the jobs and also are more likely to accept 
them. 

The Employment Effects of a ' ^ 

Community-^ased Social Services Prog Jim ^ 

A -^procedure similar to that followed in the housing rehabilitation 
case can be followed here in estknating the employment effects of 
increased expertditures on cotnmunityVbase^ social services. First, the 
labor demands per unit of expenditure need to be determined^ Then, the 
level of expenditures that could beVreached in ^iew of ag^egate service 
ne^eds must be estimated. 

To assist us in the first step, ta^ile 8 lists the workforce 
requirements per $1,000 of expenditures for illustrative social 
services, home care for disabled and aged persons and group day care for 
children.,. Again, the services are selected because they tend to be 



15 / loternational Federation on Aging, Home Help Service s for the 
" Aging Around the World , (Washington, D .C . no date, pp. 5-6). 

1." f 
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TABLE 8. WORKFORCE REQUIREMENTS FOR HOMEMAKERS AND 
GROUP DAY CARE SERVICES PER $1,000 OF 
EXPENDITURES IN THE BOSTON AREA, 1975- 



Service 






Work-hour 


Hourly 








rec^ulrementa 


waM 


^Honemeker Services 






■ 




Hometnaker 






212.0 


$2.50 


Social Work Assoc. 






24.4 


4.51 


Administrators 






2.9 


7.93 


Group Day Care Services 










Administrators 






18.3 


6.35 








J.I 


4 . 70 


Secretarial' 




13.6 


3.06 . 


Social Workers 






9.8 


f 5.61 


Neighborhood Social Workers 






4.5 


2.89 


Nutritionists 






5.1 


4.00 


Teachers 




i 
\ 


48.1 


3.84 


Teaching Assistants 




\ ' 

\ 


77.4 


2.73 


Custodial 




\ 


10.1 


2.51- 


Cooks 




\ 

\ 


11.9 


2.56- 


Cook's Helper^ 




\ 


19.8 


. Lr54 


Household Helpers 






. 10.2 


1.71 













> 



*Sg^^S^-.|hese data are derived from "purchase of service" contract* * 
'between the Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare and' 
two private organizations. ^^ ' 




labor^lntenilve, employing In particular lirge ntimbera of relatively 
unskilled people. Aggregate need for thetn^could be substantial^ and 
tihii fact theyr would be directed at Ipw-lncome consumers would Increase 
ths llk#llhood that low*lncome persons woufd be employed In delivering 
thent. The structure of costs hnd employment for particular services 
would vary with labor supplied and with wage rates 'from one community 
to another. In addition, the technology used^in the delivery of these 
services could vary .among organleatlons and places as well as over 
time. Nevertheless, these Illustrations can be of assistance In 
obtaining crude estimates ol total employment that could .be generated' 
In each! service area. 

^ ' • ' • , ■ ■ * 

In the homemaker services program, which Involves such perspnal 
services kn cooking and counseling, 64 percent of totel.,;^aa4;s^are for 
labor. Iflbrepver, 53 percent of total cos^s and 82 percent of |labor 
costs go to cover the wages of relatively unskilled people. Not shown ° 
In table 8 Is information Indicating that tUls particular ^'program In 
the Boston, area cost $33,000 for %e year and provided 7,000 hours of 
home counselldg and domestic service to disabled and elderly persons « 
This means that the program served an average of 30 persons for 1 ^ur 
per day for 26&%ays (for 30 x 1 x 260 « 7,800 hours). In table 5, we ' 
saw that perhaps 3.8 million persons could benefit from some personal 
care In the home. If an average per day of 2.0 mllllon*^such persons 
were to be Offered such services, the effort would require 520 million 
hours 2.0 X 260) of home service annually. Were one simply to 
replicate the Boston homemakers program to provide the 520 million • 
annual hours, the annual cost would be $2.5 billion (- 5,2X), 000,000/7000 
X. $33, 000). The program could employ about 520,000 person^ for 1,000 
hours during the year or 260,000 persons for 2,000 hours during the 
ye«r). ^ . ^ 

This estimate of potential employment In home care Is roughly 
consistent with estimates that could be derived In alternative ways. 
In England, for example, a study of social services found that 1,600 
home helpers were effectively employed In servicing an area with a 
total pot)ulatlon of 900,000. ^6/ Assuming that this population .^as- 
the same proportions of disabled and elderly people as does the'tJ^S. 
population, a similar program for the U.S. would require ^373,333 home 
helpers (- 210,000,000/900,000 x 1,600). The British example Involves 
u^ng one home-care aide for each 562 persons In the general population. 
Uehig a lower ratl?o of home care aides to population, but belngr 

16 / Robert Morris, Rapporteur, Toward a Caring Society (New 
York: Columbia University Sc)iool of Social Work, 1974), p, 19. 
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cQDcerneA with their gepgraphlcaV distribution, ain altert^tlve estimate 
for this country Is t^fit^OO, 000 hojnemakev'home health aides are needed 
an Increase of 270,000 over the nuhiber currentLy employed!. 17 / 

A last means of determining l4bor requirements for a home care'' 
program is suggested by the data in tables 9. and 10, which provide 
information on the home care ne^ds of 100 disabled p^raons just 
released from an Institutionj^l rehabilitation program/ In'^the first 
week after thieir release, 69 of the 100 persons required "activities 
of daily living" services, averaging (among the 69) 8.4 hours during \ 
^thef week (siee table 9). In that same^ first week, 81 of the 100 persons 
required 12.2 hours of housework services (see table 10). Needs' 
changed over time^ however. In weeks 23 and 24 following release, only 
62 persons required any services and, ;of these, 40 requi>red '-acttyities 
of daily living" and 49 required "housework" siarvices. 

A second social service whose expansion could be considered is day 
care. For* the group day care program shown in table ft, labor costs 
roughly are three-fourths of total costs and labor 'requirements' are 
spread over a broad range of occupational groups. Here again, it is 
Important to note that day care can, be produced in a variety of ways. 
One alternative is day care in homes for small grot^ps of children* 
The Mass ay auset!:ts Department of Public Welfare also purchases this 
type' of d^^ctfre. 'It,^'too,' is 'labor ^ntensive and Would employ a 
'higher percentage o^ unskilled gerspns than would- the type of program 
shown An table 8, which served 400 children all day* for one year and 
cost ?1.1 million^ an Average cost of ^2, 800 per' child . 

^.Wh^t woVild be the cost and the labor demands associated with a 
large^j^ay care program? According to sthe 1973 AFDG Study done by the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare's Social and Rehabilitation 
ServiLtie, there were roughly 1.4 million^children between the/ages of^ 
3 and 5 year,s on AFDC at any time durJLng, that year. 18 / Suppose a^ 
program Were developed to put half of all such ATDC children in the 



17 / U.S. Congress, U.S.- Senate Special Committee on Aging, "Home 
Health Services in the United States: A Working Paper on Current 
Status," July 1973, pp- 17 and 20. Yet other estimates can he |ound 
in: L.G. Branch and F.J. Fowler, Jr., "The li||lth Care Need^bt the 
Elderly and Chronically Disabled in Massachusetts--Boaton," Mainch 
1975; and Robert Morris and Elizabeth Hai^ris, "Home Health Services 
in Massachusetts, 1971:, /Their Role in Care of the Long Term Sick," ' 
American Journal of Public Health , vol. 62, No. 8, August 1972, 
pp. 1088-1093. ' ^ 

18/ U.S. Department of Health, Education andWelfare, Social and 
Rehabilitation Service, National Center for Social -Statistics , Findings 
of the 1973 AFDC Study; Demographic and Program CharActeristics ^ Table 
Table 21. ' 
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TABLE V9. ACnvrriES OF DAILY LIVING SERVICE UTILIZATION BY PERSONS 
RELEASED FROM AN INSTITimONAL REHABILITATION PROGRAM 
DURING THE 24-WEEK FOLLOW-UP PERIOD 



.We^kt 'following 
V release 


Total 


, Bathing ^ 


Dressing 


Stulrs 


— r— 

W^rlklng . 


Transfer 


•Toilet 


Feeding 


^ -T ' 

4ce 1-2 (N-lOO) 
' Hours /vk 


69 

8.4. 


^ 51 
2.8 


26 
3.8 


21 
1.2 


25 
3.9 


20 

2.4\ 


22 


^ *10 
- 9.2 


Hks 11-12 (N-83) 
Hours /vk \ 


48 ^ . 
6.4 


31 
2.5 


12 

• 3.4 ' 


15 
1.0 


. 21« 
4.3 


14 / 


16 
2.6 

t 


33 
6.0 


* * •* 
Wk« 23-24 (N-62) 
Hours /wk 


40 
' 5.4 


\ 28 
2.1 


9 " 
2.9 


12 
1.1 


18 (• 
3.91 




12 





TABLE 10. HOUSEWORK SERVICES UTILIZATION BY PERSONS RELEASED FROM 
AN INSTITUTIONAL' REHABILITATION PROGRAM DURINa THE 
24-WEEK FOLLOW-UP PERIOD 



* Weeks fbilpwiriig 
release 




. , Light 
Hbusecleaning 


Heavy 
Housecleaning 


'Laundry^ 


Cooking 


-Shoppic| 
f — 


Sowing 


.-7-^ T- ^ 

Weeks 1-2 

Hours /wk (N-lOO) 


81 
12.2 


56 


36 
1.6 


58 

1.4 ' 


64 
8.1 


45 
1.1 


,1 
0.2 


Weeks 11-12 (N-83) 
Hours /wk 


67 

10.6 


41 
. ,4.5 

i 


,. -26! 
1.6 


^46 
1.1 


47 
8.3 


43 


' 1 
0.2 


Weeks 23-24 (N-62) 

Hours /vk 
_: «l ^ 


-49 
11.6 


29 
^ 6.7^ 


18 • 
1.5 


32 
1.3 


32 
8.6 


28 
1.3 


1. 
0.2 



SOURCE: These tables are extracted from two tables appearing inr^^Cerald M. Eggert, et al,. 

"Comtrunity Based Maintenance Care for the Long-Term Patient, "^unpublished paper 

Brandeis University, January 1975, Tables III-3 and III-5. 
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typtt of day care undtr dtscusslon'here* Such a program vould cost ^ 
.$l,96 billion and cteate roughly 215,000 full-time Jobs ^nnually. 
Those Jobr would be distributed across occupational gi'oups in 
proportion to the labor requtretnenta per $1,000 of expenditures 
Indicated in table 8. Thus, for example, roughly one-third of the 
Jobs could go to teaching assistants and just under one- four th'^^ould 
go to regular teachers. 

If other AFDC children were placed in home day care programs, 
still more job's could be created in this area^/ A home care component 
in the day care program ought to receive substantial attention foro two 
reasons: one is that many mothers prefer the^^ore informal setting 
for .their children; a second. Is that home care would probably cost far, 
less than $2,800 per child. 

.; ■* ■ • - ■ 
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Job Creatlorr Projects that Meet . Local, Regional, and National 

Needs 

* ■ • 

' ' . '• by Peter Kobrak 

••■•/• ' \- . ' 

Remarkably little* Is known about what the majority of employed 
Americana think that the Federal, goveriimfent should do for the imemployed. 
Recurring fears of "big government" and concern that job creation would 
be more exp.ensive than the perpetuation of a Jerry-^bullt income* mainten- 
^ce system have apparently cooled the ardor of some welfare critics » 
but the issue remains largely, unjoined — partly because the proposals 
for jVb creation on a large scale have remained "back-of-the-envelope 
proposals" and partly because large-scale Job creation does not excite 
widespread political interest. The lack of excitement over the accom-^ 
plishments' jQc| programs initiated under the Emergency Employment Act of ^ 
19Jjr <fiiA)4.^d of the "Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 
1973 (CETA) reflect not only the relatively small size of these under- 
takings but also a similar lack of enthusiasm for jobs that must be 
invented and that are beyond the current and planned personnel require- 
ments of the public and private sectors. 

Job creation projects must demonstrate that they can cope effectively 
with palpable nefeds — that they are not merely new versions of "happy 
peppy" programs conjured up on occasions, of high unemployment to rationa- 
lize welfare in^ a more palatable form. It is the contentloh of thi^ 
essay that significant local, regional, and national needs exist that 
could be met through Federal funding of carefully-defined, slots and. pro- 
jects. The availably evidence in a number of important fields doe^ 
justify further, more detailed examination .of the advisability^and 
feasibility of a redesigned and signif icatftly expanded national job 
creation program. , /I .■ i ■ 

Promo ticyn. of .^con^^ Through Investment of Human ^ 

The job fcr^atloi^^projectd that deserve the highest priority in tl^ 
remaining yeats of this decade are those that promote ecoapmic develop- 
ment in a particular locality or region. Such projects would meet a \ 
need thkt the recession has highlighted throughout the country, and by. 
generating present or future income, would help to refute the "make 
work" stigma of- Federally-funded positions^ 



■I 



' Federal efforts at ecohomic dex^lopme^t during the last 15 years» 
have yielded uncertain results, however, as well as a literature that 
is long on critical analysis and short on recommendations. This rela- 
tive lack of success is presumably the result of the vast disparity 
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between^ on the one hand» the scope^of our urban and rural economic 
challenges and» on the other hand» tKe limited knowledge and resources 
that we have brought to bear on the problems. of those areas. The pessl-* 
mlsm of many liberal economists that such economic reform can truly be 
coflqpatible with the continuing domination of. "the unseen hand" la* per^ 
haps most poignantly reflected In the writings of a next generation of 
radical^ economists » whose underlying premise Is that: the Inpreaslng ntm- 
ber of uneiq>loxed and underemployed cannot be served through the capl«- 
tallst system. Whatever the merits of that argument » a job creation 
stimulus directed at economic development seems to be an.almost-^lnevlta--^ 
ble stage *^ln the evolution of our mixed economy. Just as the National 
ILLllance of Businessmen (NAB) was necessary to determine the potential 
of job creation .within the private sector^ so efforts muist noy be made - 
to doyetair Tederally-admlnlstered projects with economic development. 
The followipg proposal^ do not /feature large-scale recommendations for 
sweeping uth^ and rural regttma% , development — not because of disagree- 
ment with siich approaches, but because of funding constraints and the 
belief that more small-scale , successes mpst be achieved before it would 
be politically possible. to undertake more ambitious* ventures. 



TYING HUMAN CAPITAL TO 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 



Empipyment ar^d training programs and leconomic development efforts 
have traditionally operated in separate sp|heres» ThlsVseparatlpn was 
encouraged by the primitive nature of available Job vacancy data and 
by the unsoph'istlcated "boosterism ^that He© at the heart of niost -efforts 
by State and local administrative agencies^o encourage industrial 
growth. In surveying ^tate development "'agencies, Elctiner thus concluded 
that they -paid littie Attention to esfcploring how they might stimulate 
the location of new indo^try within their borders through., manpp\>er deve- 
lopment eff^lrts.JL/ The key to the persistence of this cotidltipn is 
perhaps supplied by Tabb who Idenclf les 94x major factors influencing^* 
in^||i^tri,al location: land costs, local 'tax ppllcles,, the location of 
thevfirm*s markets, the transfer cost structure,, the- local labor mar- 
ket characteristics, and tl\p possible external* economics. "Tlfi<! final 
four," he concludes, ^'are beyorid the direct reach^ of policy-makers. "2^/ 
Under pressure to produce results quickly^ State development agency 
personnel have presumably Ignored long-term solutions. 



1/ Alfred S. Elchner, State'.D^evelopment Agencies and Employment 
Expansion , Policy Pajp^rs in Human Resources and Industrial Relations, 
No. 19 (Ann Arbor, Mich., Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
The University of Michigan — Wayife State University, 1970). 

2/ William K.' Habb, The Political Economy of the BlacH Ghetto 
(New York: W.W. Norton and Co., 1970), p. 65. 



Hast economic development proppsals continue, to emphasize the 
^roylslon of land and capital. In varloUflu forms, but there ;ls now a 
gtoiiing kvareness that development of human' capital also contributes 
to economic eiq;>anslon and that the task of broadening and deepening 
the present 'and future labor supply Is Integrally related^^ to economic 
well-being. South Carolina's Committee for Technical Education Has 
long plon^red In this area,^/ ano^the hard-pressed New England States 
have begun to take heed. J 

Provision of job creation funds to appropriate State and local 
development agencies could appreciably expand these efforts* Upgrading 
the labor supply In this' fashion would i^equently require work experience 
as well as training — p'arttlcularly where ^nen^iloyment Is most severe. 
Por example, .In Muskegon County, Michigan, where the unemployment rate 
iyS one of the highest in the country, manpower planners would like to 
give "exposure and experience" to their job applicants in "occupations 
which have growth potential within the context of Muskegon's emerging 
economy. ">. Training project should be developed Ijavolvlng occupations 
similar to those required for economic development efforts. The flexi- 
bility of 3uch an arrangement would greatly increase the likelihood 
that Individuals would complete more advanced training programs. 
Purthermore-, thanks to the experience that they would gain either aj 
the same time or after completion of the training, it would also 
Increase the probability^ tiiat the itidividual would be placed in the joli 
for which he or she* was trained. - ^ > / 

^ Human capital can be tied to^ econpmlc development at different 
-skill levels of the work force'. Eichner observes that State develop- 
ment agencies tend to take ler grante^d • that labor-surplus areas in 
their States will be able to meet corporate ^ employment needs ,^/ , 
although such an assumption Is clearly unwarranted at the higher skill 
levels. Governor William Milliken's Michig^an Economic Action Council 
thus recommended in 1975 that Federal manpower tifaining program funds 
be sought to teach ,the skills needed by craf|;workers on power plant 
construct:iton projects in order to preclude the possibility^f* labor 
shortages when cons^truction does resume, and to provide unemployed 
workers .with the opportunity to upgrade their skills. _5/ The Coxmcil , 



Zl Eichner, op.cit. • 
4/ Eichner, op.cit., p. 58. 

5j Michigan Economic Action Council, Toward Growth with Stability ; 
Recommendations for Long-Term Action (Lansla^^ Mich., 1976) 
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also suggested that other such potent!ial skill shortages be Identified. 
But' t)liiI>olntlng precisely when these Individuals would be needed 
remains beyond the state of the art* Al»7 the least » however » those 
individuals vho*,have undergone extenslVB and expensive training could 
be utilized In Job creation projects as leaders and effective "doers" 
rather than be forced to migrate elsewhere or take positions that are 
below their skill level. 

At lower skill levels, such "stockpiling", cannot be Justified 
economlcSftly, but Job creation can be utilized In. other ways. For, 
example, Caplovl£z found lii hl«* study of ^arlem merchants that tlie 
work habits and lack of training of their employees were major deter- 
rent9 of their success,6^/ and the frequent advice that "hard-core" 
unemployed persons not be used in such establlshm^ts liq>lles compar-- ' 
able experiences. Job creation programs In this case could concen- 
trate on providing Job experience combined with training designed to 
overcome absenteeism *and turnover • The high quit rate In marginal ^ 
enterprises would Insure slots, into which these individuals could be 
mbVed, and, at^least ln>the qase of black business proprietors work- 
ing in injiier city areas where this problem is prevalent, such a social 
investment ^could be jSStlfled. Inclusion of experience of an acti^ial 
Job should result -J.n more favorable results than "employabllity train- 
ing" alone has, achieved, and its Importance Increases during slo^ 
economic periods when few on-the-job training positions can be s 
developed. Interfacing public service employment and training with 
economic development projects Would, in the short run, enhance the 
significance of the^cre^ted position; in the 'long run, it would not 
merely'provlde an advantage in the competition among States for new 
or^expanded Industry but would constitute a rational social Invest- 
A ment by raising the skill l^v^l, and thus the real resources, of a 
l^eglon. 

JOB CREATION AND NONMARKET-ffASED 
INNER CITY DEVELOPMENT 

Dutlng the late I960' the Federal government undertook a series 
of programs designed to revive inner city areas through econdmic acti- 
vity based on the pr,o^irt motive. Government incentives Intended to 
encourage white business proprietors to locate in urban poverty areas 
found few takers and seemed to Justify Tabb's conclusion that such 
programs were "too Ineffectual in countering' basic discriminatory 
patterns in the labor market and too wealt to overcome widespread pov- 
erty." i/ To the limited extent that Department of Commerce efforts 



6/ Da\^ Caplp^tz, The Mercharits of Harlem; A Study of Small 
Busljffess Inla Black Community . Sage Library of Social Research Series, 
voi/l (Beverly Hills, Cali^, Sage Publications, 1,973) . 



7/ Tabb, op 
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to stimulate "black capitalism** have achieved success, this has 
generally occurred outside the Inner city. After suvveyt^g these 
program results, Levltan, Hangum, and taggart concltio^d that ''programs^ 
that Improve mblllty are preferal)le to those that pilbsidlze Immobility 
(and that) It la, after all the people of central cities who must be 
helped and not the central cities themselves/'^/ 

However, the economic hard times of the 1970* s have made It clear 
that many never achieve mobility, and their fate Is increasingly 
threatened by the deterioration of the central cities as a whole/ The 
flight from the cities of companies and skilled personnel continues, 
and If Bugene'> Foley *s urban "Marshall Plan" or Spring's "truly serious 
regional economic development"^/ are not Imminent, 'can job creation at 
least contribute to an eventual upturn- in the lives of Inner city 
dwellers? 

Continuing deterioration has resulted in several attitudlt^^l 
changes that may ]>e significant in answering this q^stion/ First, 
it is now rare for a corporate. executive to argue tha^ the prof it 
drive will propel those in the ghettoes out of poverty. This increased 
understanding of the problem may open the way to forms of governmental 
intervention formerly deemed unacceptable by the private sector. Second 
the creation of Economic entitles designed to make jobs and needed pro- ^ 
ducts, even if t*hey do not make money, are acceptable to some of the 
radical economists and militan^t Jblacks who cfitlclzejd* corporate inner 
city proposals 'on fhe grounds th^t they were "rlpoffs." Bluestone, 
Harrison^ Tabb, and others have argued that community development corpo- 
rations may not be economically viable, but can provide valuable job 
experience and the basis for eventual social and political organization 
of far greater significance. Third, the emergence of a national quasi- 
ropbme maintenance sy^tem^ in the form of unemplojrment compensation, 
welfare, and other benefits has created a new standa^ against which 
the acceptability, of :Jqb creation cah'^be measureji?- . Projects hitherto 
unacceptable on the grounds that they are unprofitable are viewedv in ^a 
different light if ui\pro^u6tive ^^Income maintenance is the altemativq. 

* 




8^/ SatrA. LevltaAv^arth L. Mangum, a^nji Robert Taggart III, 
Economic "Opportunity in the Ghetto; The P^rtjjciersHiP of Government 
and Business , Policy Studies in Employmisnt and We/Lfare, No. 
(Baltimore, John Hopkins Press, 197G) . • 



9^/ Alan Gartiterw ITusseJLl A. Nixon, and Frank Riessnian, eds., 
PutkLlc Service Employqaent/^ An Analysis of its* History Iroblems and 
ProspecC^New York, V)cafger Publishers, 1973), p. 163./ " 



LINKING A "JOB CREATION 
COMPONENT" TO BROADER VENTURES - 

While experience with economic development Is limited, Federal| 
State, and local governments are funding a steadily Increasing ^njlmber 
of planning ventures. The Appalachian Regional Commission, the Title V 
(EDA) Commissions for Regional Economic Development, the 197A expansion 
of EDA' 8 Title IX jurisdiction andj subsequent passage of Title X, and 
the activities of the C9mmunity Services Administration togejther consti- 
tute a significant Federal presence, and are now paralleled by the 
activities of a, growing number of State and local bodies. Such ventures 
Yidve continued to expand even though 1974 testimony before the Public ' 
Wprka Subcommittee on Econoipic Development revealed considerable uncer- 
taiiyty about the al)lllty of State and local government to identify future 
economic changes', predict unemployment^ -make plans and then take the steps 
needed to assist an area to adjust to ^iltemative economic activities. 10/ 

Tom Hahn, the enterprising Executive Director of the Orleans 
Council of Social Agencies (OCCSA) , has already shown what such . 
resources can accomplish. Operating In a trl-county poverty area 
in Vermont's "Northeast Kingdom, "^ Hahn has combined some of the above 
sources with Department of Labor experimentation and demonstration 
funds and grantgy from several other Federal agencies to^ undertake a 
number of^economlc development programs. OCCSA has bid for and bought 
scatterecF plots of land in a mixture of low- Income and other Income- .\ 
level areas. It then uses CETA client^ to construct homes that are 
sold to qualified and eligible low- Income applicants for $16,500 to 
$17,5o6, at Interest rates that may be as low as one one half 
percent. (These homes must meet regulations set by theTarm'Home 
AdmlnistratloTy ) OCSA also operates a sawmill -^hat harvests, processes,- 
and finishes tne lumber ..used in the home building project, and provides 
winter fuel and ^building materials at a modest price to disadvantaged 
and low Income residents — using loggers, niill workers, and equipment 
operators paid and trained with CETA funds. Similarly a well-drilling 
operation sells water to disadvantaged persons in need of a new or 
better water supply. J . ^ 

During the summer of 1975, Professor Ell Ginzberg* s ♦Manpower 
Demonstration Research Corporation began a Federally funded "supported 
work program" in 13 locations to provide transitional jobs for ex-offen- 
ders, ex-drug addicts, and other hard-core unemployed persona. Local,. ^> 
sponsoring agencies hired employees and contracted for work in housing 
repair and security, amon^ other fields. 



; 10/ U.S. Congress. Senate Committee on Public Works. Public Works 
and Economic DeveJ.opment Act Amendments of 1965 . Senate Report toge'th^r 
with minority and additional views to accompany S3641, 93rd Cong., 2nd 
sess. , 1974. 
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Hafan and Glnzberg are considerably iDore experienced ^nd^limovatlve 
than many prpject operators, but It should be noted that Job\creatlon, 
plus th^ other available fimdlng, now allows the f legibility J^hat such 
social planners need In order to tackle more promising projects* It is 
fashionable among social planners to discount what m^n like Hahn and 
Ginsberg can accomplish, 'On the grounds that government programs must 
operate on the basis of standard operating procedures rather than 
individual sawy. The argument has a certain appeal, but the flexibil- 
ity obtained by dovetailing job creation projects with economic deve-- 
lopment plans might afford a trainl^ig ground and a springboard for other 
social entrepreneurs* >' 

RURAL AREA DEVELOPMENT 

The works of Ray Marshall, Nlles M. ijansen, and othfersll/ 
have documented the economic plight of rural areas so thoroughly that it 
seems unnecessary to restate here the need for, and limited impact of, 
the comparatively small existing programs. National willingness to sup- 
port ec^6mic> development in rural poverty areas is symbolized by the 
high priority assigned to Appalachian regional development. Job crea- 
tion projects are vitally needed if progress is ^to be made in these 
disaster areas, but the unambitious nature and results of Operatioii 
Mainstream and the rural Neighborhood Youth Corps imderscore the 
importance cTf linking job creation to a more imaginative program 
design. 




11 / See, for example, Ray .Marshall, Labor in the South (Cambridge, 
Mass.,: Harvard University Press, I967),, and ^Niles M. Hansen, Rural 
Poverty and the Urban Crisis ,' (Bloomihgton, Ind.,: Indiana University, 

1970). s 




The relative success of the large farmer and the ^ong-term decline 
of the small family farm presumably render meaningless any large-scale 
plan'to combat rural poverty ^ through agricultural development. But the 
lot of those who remain on the land and vhd will not« move for various 
reasons qould be considerably improved* With towns now purchasing 
Jfarms to keep them out of the hands of d^velopers, it seems reasonable 
that a simultcmeoue infusion of hxim&n capital cotild upgrade the pre- 
served property. If it ia possible kp obtain public agreement to 
remove such^lqnd from the marketplace, then presumably that land could 
be improved through the assistance of pubUcly^financed labor, where 
the advantages of automation are either unavailable .or tpo expensive. 
Cettainly, precedents exist for such an approach in the State's tre^t- 
mient of its tidiberlands and parklands, and the public Investment could 
be' considerably enhanced through such work. 

The lot of some farmers In poverty areas could also be iiq>roved. 
Caudill has observed that a substantial part of the river bottoms in 
the Cumberland Mountains * could be adapted to the production of straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries^ atid blueberries. He* argues thdt 
demonstration progratas w^)uld be neija&sary to convince the mountaineers 
to exchange their primitive approach to farming for $uch new crops and 
new farming methods, but job^ creation projects would lend themselves 
wel^ to such activity. Other effbrts might Include projects that are 
ecologically and nutritionally sound, but not yet commercially feasible 
for lack of ptibllc acceptance, 12/ 

UTILIZI^jt PROJECT PARTICIPANTS IN 
LARGER ECOlJOMIC DEVELOPMENT EFFt)RTS 

Such agricultijral innovations rest on the ability of communities 
to combine job creation with more ambitious local economic planning. 
The Office of Management and Budget and various Federal agencies have 
encouraged local and $ubs^te planning In this area, but under current 
economic conditions, significant Supporting Resources have not materia- 
lized. The possibility of utilizing project participants in larger 
cojnmunlty development efforts might encourage these local ^groups to^ 
pr;oceed with the design and construction of mlnc^ public Improvements, 
such , as open spate, recreation,. ,an4, shoreline dfevelopment. Such an 
injectfbn of human capital might free funds >to support other expenses, 
and thus enable the larger project to move ' forward. ^ 

__ ] ■ ■ 

12 / Harry L. Caudill, Night Comes to the Cumberlands; A Biography 
of a Depressed Area . Foreword by Steward L.Udall (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Co., 1963), pp. 388-90. 
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Hearings on the expansion of public wons activity and sl$o on the 
status and liiq>lementatlon of the Title X "JoL Opportunities Program" 
suggest that project participants could be linked with larger public 
works proposals 'In several ways. If more long-term public works pro- 
'posals were already "engineered," and thus available on'^a contingency 
plan ba8ls> project participants could be Inserted Into some of them • 
In a "Job effective" fashion, according to "Mr, George Karradi, an lEDA 
official. 13/ These projects are more along traditional lines than the 
highly labor-intensive projects envisioned under Titled, where engineer- 
ing Is minimal; given the presumed link between these long-term projects 
and economic growt^t J^owever, the feasibility of inserting public service 
employment here should' be explored carefully. The relatiyelys recent 
eimanslon of EDA Into urban areas also should open up additional slgnl- 
JHxant work opportunities.' . \ 

But is the 18,000 projects proposed by Federal administrative 
agencies in response to the Title X mandate^hat should be most closely 
scrutinized. In 1975, the Secret ary u 'f'Tommerce wrote jp 44 departments 
and agencies asking them to identify suitable^ opportui^jH^ for tem^fo- * 
rary job creation. They were asked to identify those^^Siyects which: 
could be initiated promptly and be substantially completed wltliln 12 
months; would be consistent with locally-approved comprehensive plans 
for the jurisdiction affected, whenever such plans ex4«t; and were 
labor intensive. 14/ The agencies were to give special attention to 
stimulating jobs "in the private sector for private purposes." Scrutiny 
.of the national list of funded projects and' county lists of project 
^applications reveals a wide gamut of proposals, including- a number in 
the field of economic development. It would be premature to reach a 
conclusion on job creation potential for economic development before 
the results of these projects are carefully anaj^zed. ' 



13 / U.S. Congress^ Senate Committee on Public Works. Public 
Works Emplbyment Act of 1975 » Hearings before the S^);K:otttnlttee on 
Econ0i9.c Development on S1587 and S1704, 94th Cong., 1st se^s., 
1975, p. 44. 



, 14/ U. S. Congress. House Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation. Status ancl Implementaflpn of Title X "Job Oppqrj^unl- 
ties Program" of the Public Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965/ as Amended . He^ring^ before the Subcommittee on Economic 
Development, 94th Cong., 1st sess., 1975. 
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Loc^l Initiatives to Meet Public Project Needs 

■ • ^ . \^ ' 

Conscious of the Q*eed to develop more decentralized models of 
public servlcf employment, the Canadian Federal Government rau a series 
of programs during, the' early 1970's which It located iS the Job Creation 
Branch of the Department of M*(npower and Immigration. The Government 
has now sharply curtailed or elll&inated these programs, but th^ have 
provided sieVeral alternative models for reaching Individuals and groupsT 
suffferlng from structural as well as cyclical unemployment. The two 
major programs were designed, fo combat specific problems th^t plague 
Canada in good and bad times, rather than general downturns in the . 
economy. The Local Initiative PrjDgfam (LlP>nytfl^ thus designed to 
alleviate high seasoiial lonemployiiient in the wintHer and spring, while 
Opportunities for Youth (OFY) w^ intended to meet the summer employ-- 
ment needs of students and othet young people. Neither program per- 
mitted em|)loyment to extend bej^ond 26 weeks. In contrast, the Local 
Employment Assistance Program (LEAP) was a year-roiond prpgram Intended 
to provide jobs to those who were, as the Department put it, "not likely 
to become e^nployed through normal labor market activity." 

THE LOCAL II^^TIATIVE ^ROGRAM <LIP) , 

LIP received the most critica?. acclaim, at least in the U;;5, , 
becausQ it offered a public service employment model built around 
projects rather than around oqgoing administrative agency activity. 
The projects enabled individuals, private nonprofit organizations, 
or municipal agenciea to Suggest innovative apfJ¥biaches which would 
create new jobs and Wnefit the community. Projects had to demon- 
strate community support and were not to duplicate existing ^cili- 
ties, although they could (and often did) provide services all^ady 
dispensed in area if they did so in conjunction with established 
public or private' nonprofit agencies. Local agencies thus sometimes 
submitted proposals that collaborated with, and other times competed 
with, proposals from individuals and groups wJLthin the t>rivate sector. 
Generally, the projects could generate sufficient revenue to become 
self-supporting, but could not operate at a profit. 

b 

The initiator usually became the project manager, and might also 
be the sponsor if an established agency did not perform that role. The 
sponsor signed a contract -with the Manpower Department specifying wl^t 
the project would produce within a stipulated time and the number of a 
employees , that it would use. The project managers were to ^eam the 
prevailing wage in a locality tor Comparable work up to a maximunf of 
$Ao per week, while those employed by the manager or sponsor "Wuld 
earn up to $115 per week. The Federal Government would contribute $22 
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A^l£ LIP ACTIVITIES By\yPE OF PROGRAM SPONSOR, y ' 



ACTIVITY 



Building construction 

s 

Nonbuilding construct 
Lands, • parks, & forestry 
Artistic & cultural 
Education 

w 

Information , 
Social services 
Health services 

Research 
lOTAL 



PROGRAM SPONSOR 



Total 




21.8 
15.5 

J.5 
4.9 
8.5 
2.8 
28.5 
1.1 

Too 



Local 

Goveri)- 

ment 

:8 



4 

3.5 

5.7 
3.1 

.r 

.2 
.1 



15.1 



Other 

Govem- 

nient 



Agencies Groups, 



1.3 

.8 
.2 
1.2 
.1 

-.2 
.4 
.3 



6.1 



Indian* 
and 

Eskimo 



3.2 , 

1.3 
.8 

«\3 
.2 
.1 

1.5 



Cultural 
Groups 



7.5 



0.9 
.2 
.4 

1.9 
.5 
.2 
.7 



.2 

;6 



Religious 
Groups 



2.3 
.2 
.1 




Service 
i.l(elfare 
Organi- 
zations 



Bus. & 
Labor 
Organi- 
• zations 



2.3 

.4' 
.% 
.V 
2.3 
, .3 
6.4 
".5 



5.6 



3.5 



.r 

.4 ' 



13.1 



0.4^ 
.3 

.1 
.3 
.2 
1.1 
.1 



Rec. & 
Leisure 
Citizens Organi-: 
Comittee zatida ' 




.7 

.9 
4.4 
■ .1 



3.3 



.4 

0 

1.1 

0 

1.9 
.2 



11.8 



11.1 



Indiv. 



1.6 

2'. 4 
1.2 
1.7 



SokT-- Canadian Department of Manpower and Mgration, reprinted in U.S., Congreji. Joint Econoinic Co"ittee, "The 
cSan irJratSl and ItApplicability to the United States," 

Use of the Subco«ttee on Economic GrowtV. AcMev^ 

Rpvifiw, Vol. l--F,mplow.nt. ''^th Cong., 2d sessTrmT^^^ I. ^ < <^ 
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per week to cover admlnlgitjratly^e expenses and would contribute the 
unemployment insurance berfef its . 15/ All project participants had to 
be referred by/the Canadi^ equivalent of the U.S. E^doyment Service, 
and priority/was given, to individuals receiving unemployment compensa- 
tion or welfare benefits. The Job Creation Branch monitored and eval- 
uated the pijojects. • \ 

The initial application consisted of only one page, and dealt 
prrmarily with budgetary and personnel questions. The actual program 
proposals were discussed at subsequent interviews with the projecC 
managers and sponsors. These interviews were conducted by the Constit- 
uency Advisory Groups (CAGs) and followed. circulation of the application 
to the Provincial Government and Federal agencies inrterested in the sub- 
stantive area. Each CAG consisted of nine individuals active in community 
affairs wl^o were to be appointed by the local Member of Parliament (MP). 
The CAG was to draw together the views expressed on the various projectp 
and rank-order the pifojects. It was intended that the Job Creation (pranch 
assign a high priority to these recommendations, and, according to one 
observer, 95 percent of the projects designated by the CAGs were funded. 1^ 
The MP, however, was not obligated to appoint a CAG and some members of 
the opposition party chose to exert greater influence in the selection of 
projects themsel/^es . The overall allocation of funds to each of the Al 
economic regions into which Canada is divided depended© in each case on 
the extent to which the aVea's unemployment rate exceeded A percent 
*'fiiV|.l employment." 

Nature of the Projects 

The most impressive achievement of the LIP program is the wide 
gamut of ac'tivities, managers, and sponsors that its emphasis on local 
initiative produced. Evaluation of programmatic quality and output 
seems ^ surprisingly scarce, but, as Table 10 demonstrates, the experiment 
pinpointed a wide range of social and economic needs. -The projects also 
reflected a healthy balance between physical and social projects, although 
the building construction category^is somewhat misleading, since most of 
the construction consisted of maintenance and improvements on existing 
facilities. Only 17 percent of a grant could be used for administrative 
overhead, equipment, and supplies, but some proj ects^^cceedJ^^j^-in obtain- 
ing additional r (uU. r ibut i ons from other sources. 



1_5/ U.S. Congress. Ilousr ('(MmiiiUee cm Public Works and Trans- 
portat ion . ^il^'al Pub 1 i y Wn rks Cap 1 ta I Development and Investment 
Pro^rjim. [kviriiuu; nn fl . R . and Related Bills, 9Ath Cong. , 1st 

soss - . I 9 7S , p . S . 

If)/ IMcl. , 1 1 . ' 
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Although the'bverall project distribution Is vrLde, It appears 
that certain CAG'& encouraged^ or simply selected, projects Involving 
con stru'(4^m, maintenance, and forestry, while others were more intllned 
in th€Td^^^^iott-of ^ education)al, cultural, health, and recreational 
services; (But th^^^^f ferences may r^fl/ect nb more than the needs 
of particular localities^ The design of/ the projects generally 
demonstrates an imptess^e ability on th€i part of public and private 
agencies to sponsor activities that cfo^^at '^^^ 

funded for locally- funded personriTel./ Thei.re' is^lso a healthy balance 
between projects apparently initiated by the agen^^(closely parallel- 
ing some of the better work done uridef EEA and CETA) and : suggest ions 
that appear to have come from outsiders whose ideas and managettenf: were 
endorsed by the agencies, although with modifications in some caSes. 
And, wlyLle the programs grew out of economic necessity, they commxinicated 
a sense thkt they were no-nonsense, creative, and potentially-effective 
solut^ns to practical and well-defined needs. 

The projects a\so provided good balance among the sponsors; 21 
percent were sponsored by lodal. State, or Federal agencies, 23 per- 
cent directly by individuals, and 56 percent by private agencies. 
As table 1 indic<ites, support ^was also spread judiciously among the 
different types of private groups and agencies, with no particular 
type of group receiving more than 23 percent of the funding. Only 
3 percent of the projects were sponsored by business or labor groups, 
however. 

LIP did show some interest in developing projects Irf self- 
supporting non-service activities; During its first year, the Director 
of the Special Programs Branch reported that LIP received about 1,100 
applications for projects that were, as he put it, "straight businesses 
run cooperatively."]^/ On the other hand, most of these projects invol- 
ved arts and crafts, cultural, and other groups which were not particu- 
larly oriented toward profit. By the end of 1973, the Department of 
Manpower and Immigration began experimenting with an Entrepreneurial 
LIP. Mindful of previous funding cuts and aware that its days might 
be numbered, it began advertising "Do-It-Yourself LIP~Get a Good Idea 
and Get It Growing."^ The Department emphasized that a project could 
have up to $75,000, because "next to 'local,' this year's LIP stresses 
imagination most." Companies could become involved in Do-It-Yourself 
Business LIP to provide facilities or services for their commu^ties, 
If their activities created additional jobs and did not relate"o 
business operations , 



' 17/ Canadian Council ot> Social Development, New Concepts of Work , 

Proceedings of a Conference (Ottawa, Ont., 1974). 
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Some success waiyreported with such Entrepreneurial LIP projects 
among the Nova Scotia fishermen and on Indian reservations, but fund- 
ing ended before much progress had been ^de. The principle seems 
worthy of further exploration. In the U.S., as well as Canada, there 
are relatively few avenues available for young or inexperienced entre- 
.pr^eu^y^to obtain even relatively small amounts; of working capital. 
Siich projects could provide ''seed money" to innovative and labor- 
intensive small businesses and need not conflict with the functions 
of private companies. 

Assessing LIP as a Program Model ' . 

LIP is only one way that a project approach might be developed, 
and its asses^sment here reflects the view that some -of its problems 
were endemic to any project approach, while others could be overcome 
by adjusting the administi^rative mechanism. The project approach 
offers some clear-cut advan.tTages ; as Gart^aer observes, it provides "a 
yay of avoiding the rigidyties of oldline public agencies and introduces 
some competition into the fproduction of Jjiiblic service. "18/ Indeed, In 
view of the major role played by established agencies in sponsoring the 
projects, it i$ surprising that established-a^ncy and new-project acti- 
vities coexisted as smoothly as they did. Presumably, the universe of 
need proved so sizeable that mutual adjustment did not threaten existing 
activities. 

The projects also afforded a number 6f persons a first opportunity 
to demonstrate to themselves and to the public what they can do. .As 
one experienced sponsor put it in an interview with the author, "It's 
the first time in the lives of the people involved in A Helping Hand 
rhat they had a chance to do something for other people." Lerman has | 
pointed out that the local initiative at the heart of LIP offered pro- 
ject applicants a chance to act on thfeir own initiative and thus led 
them to identify more closely with the specific project and its output. 19/ 
Again, for a short-run job creation project, this very identification 
simultaneously becomes a symbol of success and frustration — ^)articularly 
where, as in the case of LIP, those services and jobs were terminated 
partly as a result of worsening economic conditions. 



IS/ U.S. Congress. House Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
^^^i^"^' Public Wo rks Pr oject and Program Accelerati on. Hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Economic Development on H.R. 3067, 9Ath-tong., 1st 
sess., 1975, p. 71. 

1_9/ Rc^bor L I . I.,- 1 nuiii , " rhe Pub I U Kmp loymen t Bandwagon Takes rbo 
Wron^ Road," Cjmlhni^r ( -J<iuua ry ■ Feb nia rv , 1 975), pp. 10-1^ 



' An evaluation conducted by the School of Social t^elfare at the 
University of Calgary reveals that workers expressed high levels of 
job(*satisfactiol^ and improved feelings of accomplishment. LIP employees 
felt^ that they had increased their self-confidence, community awareness, 
and feeling of security. Users said that the product or service was 
important to them and generally rated the .quality as good or very 
good .20/ But the combination of the remaining economic and social need 
and the benefits derived by the LIP workers has led them to suffer from 
what -some have called "termination shock." 

A project approach poses several problems for th0 delivery of some 
^^^-.^jlfeial services.' In the short rim\ there is the danger that clients 
will come to de{)end on services thdt will dlsappeat after 26 weeks 
sinless substitute personnel or alternative funding are located. This 



difficulty can be partly alleviated 
Jects and omitting others. 



by selecting certain types of pro- 

^" 

^ In the long run, other problem^emerge. In some cases, the per- 
petuation of a project creates an alb^mative delivery system. Even 
if profeissionals accept'^Xhe existence ol^his temporary "shadow" 
service deliverer, it is questionable howllong it is advisable for 
primary and secondary delivery systems to^^E5exist — one tenured and 
permaneilt, ^he other ad hoc and te^p'f^ary^If a relativelychigh 
unemployment raj;e persists, this>«^tem could begin to h^arden, and, 
rather than creating corapetitio/, the secondary systeiri^could serve 
as a buffer pjf^tecting the primary system from the n^ed.to ad^pt to 
social change. The. public and Congress also might opt for perpetuat- 
ing such a temporary arrang,€4ent rather than add to a permanent civil 
service and operate througl| an increasingly expensive permanent bureau- 
cracy. A "secondary laboj/ market" might then arise within the public 
sector and might be toler'ated by the civil service unions on the 
grounds that it wou^d protect their regulj^r membership in a period of 
budgetary retrenchment. This set of circumstances did not arise in the 
LIP program, because so much of its effort was directed at seasonal 
workers and students who intended to return to theiY primary occupa|ions. 

Objectives conflict when a public employment program tries , 
simultaneously to meet the income needs of the i cyclically uneti5)loyed 
and disadvantaged, to provide services, and stimulate aggregate demand. 
Providing the most effective services may conflict with the goal of the 
less-skilled, pegging the wage at a sufficiently high level to draw 
individuals off unemployment insurance ^but sufficiently low to avoid 
competition with the private sector is likely to affect recruitment. 
But there are tradeoffs here that can be' made successfully, and LIP 
seems to have handled this problem without too much difficulty. 



20/ U.S. Congress^ House, Conmilttee on Education and Labor Equal 
Opportunity and Full Employment , op.cit., p. 71, 
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Ross estimates that approximately half of the LIP workers In the 1971- 
72 program had been colli|cting either UI or social assistance befor'fe 
they entered the program. 21/ The gross cost of the projects In economic 
terms thus does not equal the net costs and that difference could have been 
increased by adopting tighter guidelines than the Canadians chose to use. 

ALTERNATIVE JOB CREATION MODELS 

The Province of Alberta has embarked on a) $12 million Priority 
Employment Program (called ''PEP") designed to combat high unemployment. 
It Includes a grant to .agricultural societies for construction, pri- 
marlly of buildings far recreational purposes; a grant -to Its Depart- 
ment of the Environment intended to finance efforts to restore and 
upgrade wat"^ channels ; and a Direct Employment Program whlch^ assigns 
priority to/f5laclng unemployed persons receiving UI or public assistance 
in short->t^erm jobs in Alb€(rtan departments or agencies.) PEP is opera1:ed 
directly through provincial agencies, in contrast with /LIP, but was 
/able to coordinate closely with the LIP model. 22/ 



The Local Emf>loyment Assistance Program (LEAP) was operated by the 
Department of Manpower and lajjnigration , and was designed expressly to 
meet the needs of the disadvanta^d . Annual funding tt^ver exceeded 
$12 million, but the model bears clsose scrutiny, since \±t offers some 
Indications of how a project approacft^would fare in working with those 
experiencing-structural unemployment. \These projects can extend up to 
three years 1^ have funding and eligibiliVy criteria different from those 
of LIP, and^.^llow training to be tied -clbsely to work experience. 

Utilization of the Disadvantaged In Comfr^ting 
Environmental Challenges 

Some of the more recent discussions of pub^c service employment 
have made much of the distinction between countercyclical and structural 
employment, an^ h^e viewed PSE as better suited to meet thq^ needs of 
those persons who unemployment is only temporary. It is difficult » 
to see, however, hb^ such an approach can be fully justified, politically 
and socially. A large-scale job creation program presumably would have 
to provide_ a mix of projects and job slots designed primarily f or/ tem- 
porari^./ unemployed persons, but including some positions for disadvan- 
taged /pe rsons <is well. A number of environmental projects already have 
^demoi/stri-ted th^ utility of using unskilled and semiskilled p^z;sons to 
(ieal with a who le gamut ■ o f problems and challenges. / Y 

'a '\ < f 



21/ David P, Ross, T hg^^ tujL^ jjouxg^ Opp ortu nit.y Progr ams 

(Ottawa, Canadian Courtlpi l^jgSocial Development, mimeo, ^^ay 1973), p. 5, 

22/ Canadian Council on Social Development', op.cit.l pp. 83~lft 
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"CROSS-COMMITTING'' PROGRAM 
GOALS AND FUNDS J 



The most alnbitious and creative proposal designed to meet* a 
national need and hire substantial numbers of "Unskilled persons was 
first made in an article written by Roger Starr and jiimes Carlson in 
1967 > 23/ They found that there were three principal sources, of water 
poll|trtion that undercut the effort.s of municipal sewage- treatmeflt 
plants^ agricultural pollution (such as the carrying of organic ferti- 
lizersXdirectly into the waterways) ; -industrial waste (where somewhat 
surprising progress has been made sinqe 1967, although dumping remains 
a problem In some cases) ; and the>nost l.mportant source of 'pollution — 
rainfall. The authors mention th^VossiVnity of rain becoming polluted 
as it makes its way through the atmosyhe^^ and through radioactivitjy , 
but they focus on the damage wreaked rain-induced pollution upon 
sewage treatment. This damage resjiilts &rom combining storm flow and 
sewage flow. j 

Municipal sewer systems were designed originally to carry off 
storm water flow — not domestic and industrial waste. House drains could 
be connected with the storm drains only when it was determined that, 
for health reasons, domestic sewage could not be left in the soil sur-^ 
rounding the water mains. Thfrre is no problem in combining the two 
systems provided that the flow does not back up into streets and 
cellars — a possibility that becomes^ dangerous i,f domestic sewage has 
been added to storm sewage. Furthermore, the sewage treatment facility 
must then be large enough to treat the maximum anticipated flow of 
sewage as well as what ,.at times can be a considerable volume of storm 
' water. Thai\ks to the overwhelming cost that would be incurred by 
cons tract ifcn on such a scale, Starr and Carlson found that sanitary 
engineers: ( ^ 

deliberately design plants tl^at will handle only the^ 
dry weather flow of combined storm and^sanitarA sewers. 
When rarn produces an augmented flow, any water in excess 
f of the designed capacity of the treatment facility is 

\ y diverted directly into the naturai^watercourse without " 

L any treatment whatever. .No jyrocedure has been foupd 

to separate: the sanitary, sewage flow from the storm- 
drainage flow; therefore, "^each^^gnificant storpi, in a 
cirty with cpmbined, sewers , nullifies the entire sewage- 
treatmen^t effort and discharges a considerable volume 
■ ' of raw sewage into the ^/ery bodies of water which the 
treatment program was designed to protect . 24/ 

V 



23/ Roger Starr and James Carlson, "Pollution and Poverty: The 
Strategy of Cross-Committment," The Public Interest , 10 (Winter 1968), 
pp. 104-t31. 

24/ Ibid.,^'p.Hl8. ^^'^ ■ 
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E3^ert8 apparently disagree on the significance of storm flooding 
as a source of water pollution. Only about 2 percent of the total stream 
pollution in the U.S. is believed' to come from storm flocrding of conr- 
bined sewers, but there appears to be agreement that this proportion- 
is considerably higher in the waters surrounding xnost Am^ican cities. 
Those who question the wisdom of separating storm sewers from sanitary 
sewers point out that storm run~offs also contain pollutants, and that 
no means of treating stomt-water sewer effluent has been devised. 
Other critics believe that the cost of sewer separation is beyond "the 
limit of acceptable costs for water depollution goals^." Starr and 
Carlson agree that many American cities may not yet have experienced 
crjLtical pollution levels, but argue that sewer separation will be 
;i^quifed eventually if water pollution is to be reduced to acceptable 
levels. 

Creating a tfalf-Mlllion 
Work-Years of Employment 

The relatively low profile of stormwater as a serious source of 
pollution may in part explain the apparent lack of impact of the Starr 
and Carlson proposal. In 1967, moreover, job creation was no% an idea Jk 
whose time had come, and the public's willingness to commit substantial^' 
funds to preserving the environment had not yet become evident. ThenTx 
too, the strategy of cross- commitment ii?^ijlies a considerably different 
approach than that of the poverty efforts of the 1960's. Most impor- 
tantly, the scope of the proposal in terms of manpower, money, and 
material looked audacious in terms of how many—and who— were unemployed 
in 1967. 

sWr anil Carlson estimated that ''by the most cheerful estimates," 
it would^cost $35 billion to eliminate the backlog of unmet sewage- 
treatment needs of the Nation's municipal i-t^es, and an additional 
$65 billion if the Nation were to anticipate the need for more advanced 
treatment plants and sewer lines in>the years ahead— costs that have 
now risen markedly thanks to inflation, a'hd spiraling construction 
costs. It was this very magnitude in/^osts thdjt led Star^r and Carlson 
to^hail the ''economic beauty of sewers" as fulBr justifying their 
cross-commitment strategy. Half of their estt^ed total would involve 
the placement of sewage lines, a type of construdtion activity in which 
unskilled laborers account for as much as 40 percent of all on-site 
wbrkhours. 2^/ If .the Nation were to focus on the "modest" $^0 billtoh' 
expense of complete separation of sanitary arid storm %wers, the result 



25/ Ibid. , p, 128. 
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would be (direct wage payments of around $2.5 billion to unskilled 
laborers. At an assumed annual wage of $5,000, this work could 
generate half a million » work-years of ©mployment — enough to j^xi 
jobs of one yearVs ^duration for three-f otlrths of all male&^ho 
unemployed for f^.Ve weeks or They estimated th/t'rou^ 

of every dollar sp&\t on sewer lines or treatment plants Vould go to 
direct wage payments\ and almosjt half of those-Vages would be paid to 
unskilled or semlskll^d persons. 

Each hour of work performed on the construction site would also 
generate aTf^addltlonal 1. 6 > work- hours off the 61te. The primary bene- 
ficiaries of this multiplier effect would be the "stone, clay and glass, 
and machinery manufacturers and the trade a^d' transportatioa industries." 
Adding together the on-site jobs created and the off-site jobs stimulated 
by this public investment, the result would be a payment of 65C in direct 



len 

and indirect wages for /every $1.00 put . into the project. 

The authors of this "cross-coinmitment strategy" .were probably 
optimistic about, the amount of unskilled and semiskille^'S^or that 
could be used on such a project even in 1967. Their data wk« bashed 
on national -and ^gional surveys, but the task of laying sewerN^pipe^ 
is considerably thore complic!ated in large urban ateas than In other, 
parts of the country. *In .the intervening 10 years, new technology 
and increasing mechanization have also affected skill requirements. 
Formal training is not ^ prerequisite, but aptitudes for running mechan- 
ized equipment are ^deci?ded assets. ' -^'"^ 

A Fedei^al^^y-sppnsored project, however, has tvm advantages in 
this respect. Firs't,-it could ^stipulate that a certain proportion of 
unskilled persons be hired, and^ second, it* could involve private 
in^ustr.y rather thaa^ a-^public/sponsor. A sewer separation project, 
then, considerabl<fmeri tA both the national ne^^d that 

it could meet and in p^rovidilng, jobs^-^r a segment of the labqflr force" 
h'arjd-hit by ^the economy oi^ t^e 1970' s. 

LABOR-'ifcENSIVE CONSERVATION PROJECTS 

I Ip2^ addition to work that/must be done to maintain and improve 
o\r parks *ind recreational dreas, ^there are a numlrer (if ^^er important 
conservation projects o f\varyins^ dimensions that^ unskll>OT and semi- 
sljtilled workers-'could perform. 





26/ Ibid., p.,a29. 
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Conserving Human' and Natpral Resources^ "V ' * ' 

In 1964/ Senator Gaylordv Nelson ai^ued .that "through sheer 
failure to act we are wasting^ irreplaceable natural resources at an 
ever increasing rate; at the same time there are millions of men who 
want to work but who cannot find jobs (and) are was.ting thdlr lives 
in poverty. "27/ To combat .these ^win problems, Senator NelsoA pro- 
posed the Human and Reaource Conservation Act of 1964^ and ifeld/ 
hearings which had little^parent impact. 'More significantly, 
Senate Labor and ^blic Wel%)are Committee staff members conducted a 
rsurvey of Fed^l, State, and local agencies in the natural resource 
field, asking wfifether substantial numbers of disadvantaged workers 
could be utilized, what- kinds of projects could be undertaken, and 
how many work-years wo61d be required to complete the projects. 28/ 

While the survey is 13 years old, more recent evidence certainl^^ 
does not point to subsequent improvement, in the identified pr^le^a^ 
areas, and,^i»like many later efforts, this survey speciffbaJly^ 
addressed the question of what projects ^could be accomplice!' by 
disadvantaged workers. Because other issue areas of ten ire^ire ^ 
larger proportions of skilled workers, it is useful to see how widely 
jagenci^s feel that s^ch personnel can be utilized in consei/vation pro- 
jects ^d what speciMc proje'(\s are frequently identified when Sta/tes 
and locklities are asked to use their - initiative. The responses^ 
varied widely in their degree of specificity. It was not possible, 
therefore^ to estimate the number of work-years required nationally to 
complete certain types of projects; it was possible, however, to 
aggregate thie data and thereby learn how widely vatious environmental 
neSds are felt throughout the country .29/ Table 11 iden^ifiep the mosi ^> 
frequently mentioned environmental job creation projects.. 

Significantly, when given the^opportunity , marw local jurisdictions-^" 
pinpointed f^oblems that have alsa preoccupied nat^nally-l^Aown environ-*^ 
mentalist^. Localities in 40, percent or more of-^h^ Stated thus iden- 
tified such ?roj?lems as wildlife habitat imDrovement, stream aSid river 
protection and clearance, timber stand impi^vemelt^ and wate/^supply 
sygtems.jjgdAjj^^^ ;Other pxpj.e(;fe"5'.ob^ p^^^ l<Xi interest 

al5©L..S4irJ^^d7$A^ hatchery installation; mainteiVance, and ^ 

harvesting; "ieneyal f§C:AiiW^^ and roadside impro^ment. 

Professionay^^ro^^n^i^ts continue to differ over what, ±f anything, 
should be done /to ccmtr^^^il erosl^on^ but cities, counties, and agen- 
cies in 22 .g^fes inG£tion4j|g:his poli^tic^lly sensitive issue. 



2^/ Congressi'^^^.^ecord , June 26, 1964, p. 15176'. 

'V 2B/ U.S>s;^frgr^'^^^Senate Conmittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
^Cbt^rve Humag^ an<f Na/^Qe^l Resources of the Nation . Hearings before 
the ~So1?Goii9nft*ee on Employment and Manpower, 88th Cong. , 2nd sess., 1964 

19/ Ibid., Appendix, pp. 77-335. 
• " . . 72 SO ' \ '^-.C. 
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liUMBER OF STATES WITH LOCALITIES PROPOSING 
EfJVIRO^MENTAL JOB CREATION, BY TYPE OF PROJECT 



Bnvlroninentally related sites; 
/# 

Conservation work 
. F.ire' control roacLs 
Pirebrefi^s and fire cofitrol aids 

Fish haitohery installation', maintenance, & harvesting 
Forestry work • ' 
X Insect and disease controJI^ 
Lake and pond dej^^elopmen^ 
Nursej?3^ development < 
Rang4 improvement 
' RiWr frontage restorfiti^n 
^oarQ cpnstruction\ 
Roads i^de impr<^emdnit 
' Streaan and river: protection 
Timber\stand imp^vement 
Water sypply systems and water 
Wil^lif^ habij»t fmprovement *^ 

Water and land use improvement 



'.Boundary marking 
* Brush control 
'Vt^leanup (jgpneral) 

Drainage ditch digging 
- Drainage maintenance 
Erosion cor>tro*f 
F^^d control 
Land tJs;eatment and deveio 
Landscapiorg 
Painting ^>--- 
^ Plan;ting anq seeding (general 
Road gradin 
Tree plantiJig 
Underbrush /clearance 
Weeding /; jfr 





ment 



' ' ~ ' ^ 

-Although localities in all of the. States, as y^ll as some 

some of the 



N\te . ■ 

Stfte agencies, responded to the CoBomitt^e's survey, 
replies were too general to allow a detailed breakdown. The number 
of States with localities intending ^o initiate a^^ particular 
project may therefore, be higher in some cases than *tHes| figures 
indicate. ^ r . " ^ " C.^' 

'source: Table and categories constructed from dat^^in U.S. Congress, 
Senate- Committee or) Labor and Public Welfard.^ Conserve 
- Human and Natural Hesoui^ces ofAhe Nation .^ftearings 
before the Subcommitt^b on Employrfient ^nd Manpower, 
88 th bbngr. ' 2d sess.;^64. Appendix/ \pp.^/7 7-3 35 . 

A %^ 
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The Kederar administrative agencies wire often quite expliq^t 
about what unskilled labor^could do to mee^^ important? environmental 
needsV They supplied 'data indicating tha/ they could? establish soil 
and watershed conservation prci^rams on 3 
and on the western ranchlaiids could cle 
vegetation over 200 million acres of Fe^ 
forest 'service lands.- The "forest ServJL 
70 millibnC^cres of unproductive latid in 
planting and| feeding. The Army Corp? Qf 
activities" ti) be done on Federal lands 't 
ber of -^the r/rojectis that State and ioc 
ort their ¥rtjblic lands . 



million ,ac/res of farmland,^ 
brush, spread water, and 
ral grazing districts, and 
estimated tlhat ther^ we're • 
of, reforestation by* 
heers suppT^ed a ll^t, of 
clogely parallelled a num-' 
agenci.es "wanted to pursjde 



\need 
rgir 




Forest and' Wilderness Enhanceinent^ 

Forest land constitutes a particularly promising candidate for 
public jobs programs for other reasons besides the conc^ern of envirod- 
^mentalists and agencies. Timber growth h^s increased in recept years ' 
.on public lands but^/ as a result largely^? timber harvesting, removals 
of softwood exceedef net growth in 1970 by 18 percent- J^tional Forests 
supplied 17 percent^o^lu^ timber haryest that'year, and other public ' 
lands an additional 7^^nt (which is roughly proportional- to the amount 
of timber latrd held by tTf^VRublic sector). JThe Forest .Seryice h^ ' 
stated^ however, that allowable harvests from these lands c^n be 
expected to drop sharply in coming years, , unless forest management ^. 
and utilization of timber on these lands is inWsi f ied. 30/ Even - ' 
companies which own much of their own timber haj^publicfy s^tated 
the^ concern over allowing such a situation ro continue. Given ' 
oyr heavy, i mporta tion of other resources, an./ij^crease in our reliance 
on Canad^a and otlier foreign sources for ourVticiber seems ill-advised. 



J' 



A shortage. af timber would netessi tate the subj^titutioii of steel,, 
alumihum, and plas;tic?5 that ap^d*ived from depletable resources and' 
thus^ pose ^Nenvlfx)Timental* as well a^" economic j^roblems . In its ' ^ 
Enviiponmen^al Pro gram for ^ t /e Future , 'the; Forest Service observed in 
1974 that timber demand is/closely tied to residential construction, 
which in turn depends on thfe Aumber of new ^^households and the age of^^' 
the family h^ad. 31/ It has Lund that, generally, a jiew housing ^ 
unit is required fo^ each new household or family, and refers tX, 

' - ■ ■ '-i^ • , A 



20/ U.S. Department q f Vgr icul ture , Forest SeJvice. Jhe 
-^uXjUK^k J^Qr Forest ^R^sour^e Report, 

■No. 20 (Wa.shrn^>ton, Octobor 1 973-),* 2. . ' 



iiLl^LL^^-j-'---^'^ -'r'^ry'iiv. T'-^r'-the 'F'uture , U.[]. Purest service 
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estimates that households will grow by approxlioately 1 million 
annually In, the 1970's^arid by 1.1 million edfch year In the 1980's. ' 
To^'tkat figure must be added the number of units torn down l,n cities 
and abandoned by those leaving rural areas. The problem will become 
acute In the case of some soft woods that are particularly expensive 
to grow.. 

Forest management Includes such activities as protection against 
fire, reforestation, timber stand Improvepaent, and thinning?. 32/ 
Some of these activities hd^e been mechanized In recent years, but ^ 
others must be done by l^nd. Reforestaitlon after a fire, for example. 
Is seml-mechanl^ed, but It also re^^lres a good deal of hand planting 
and other labor. The care and feeding of seedlings Is labor-lntenslye, 
as'are forest blight and Insect control. 

■ f 

In addition, workers could "restore wilderness" I9 old rural 
areas by clearing gut dilapidated farm houses, , capp4.ngr dry wells, and 
removing fence llne^^ Ip response to EDA's igTA-^Tltle X survey, the 
Fo|^st Service Identified 75 different kinds of activities that were 
labor Intenslve'and would require comparatively llttl^"fequlpm«ht and 
few supplies. 33 / These programs could be designed :Jto run seasonally 
In some parts of the country and, :^lsewheje on a longer^ basls-'-an 
arrangement that would^make senie Kfenvlrorttnenfally, too, be^cause timber 
neeX}^ and wllcjerness problems reveal cogsdderable regional dlf defences. 

Strip Mining Recl^^m^tlon ; ^ 

'"^ . ■ . ;^ ■ ^ - \ ■ . 

Coal Increasingly looms as kn Intermediate, as well as short- 
tange, expedient for dealing with the energy crisis^ and the old as 
well as coming ravages of strip mining may necessitate an Increased / 
governmental response dn environmental grounds — a response that 
might Include In part the use of public j ob jprgg^aiis'. -Corporations 
engaged in strip minfffg ^now required by^Sbst States: to reclaim 
areas where they dig, but^^it might be mutually advantageous to both 
the public and private sectors to have such work l;iclude the 
lntroductio|i of public job Efforts. 

Even now,' most of the' smaller strip-mining companies in the 
Appalachian region continue to camouflage rather than reclaim. , 
Branson indicates that the most common form of reclamation pract^^ed 
there "consists of partial grading and screening — rows" of trees. 



32 / U.S. Department of AgricSlture, Forest Service, The Outlook 
for Timber in the United States , p. 36. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ ' 33/ > U.S. Cortgresjs. ^ouse Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation. Status and Implemeiitatibn of Title X "Job Opportuni-^ 
ties Program" of- the Public Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965, as Amended . Hearings before the Subcopni^jjae on Economic 
DevelapmeTV|t , 94tb Con^., 1st Sess., 1975. ^HkSf ' 



often-^whlte pine, planted along highways to screen the (^eviast^tlon 
from view. " 34/ The National Coal Association estlmatps that about 
65,000 acres are stripr-mlned each year* Nationally, Conservation 
Report Indicated that strip minimg had disrupted 2,500 square miles 
of land by 19:73~an area roughly . equivalent to that of Delaware and 
iUipde Islar^ combined. 35/ - ' 

Little can be done about much of t|[iis acreage, and where 
sblutions do exist, they sometimes involve construction, the creation 
of 'man-made lajces, and other programs that are not labor-intensive. 
A number of other environmental side effects, howevier, would seem to 
lend themsielyes to public job programs, including prevention of 
landslides and mudslides, long-term erosion control, and development 
of a fish habitat in those strip-mine lakes that are not acid- 
polluted. , • 

■ ^ ^ i 

Support of the "twin ob^ctives of profitable mining and better 
reclamation" is not limited to Fe^ddral administrative agencies and 
moderate cortservationist groups. A4#nber of conservationists now 
acknowledge, albeit somewhat unenti^^ajjfetically , the need to increase 
coaL production, And, for their part; "tbe.>S9il Conservation Service 
and Forest Service have conducted what one Seiritic views as "a fair 
amount of productive research on strip-mine* reclamation," 36 / Jqb 
creation proje\cts designed to conserve strip-mine areas thus might 
throw together "some strange bedfellows, but perhaps that i6 what 
public job projects, which lack a natural constituency of their own, 
require. 

Nationwide Dissemination of A "Preventive Health Care Package" 

Although there is increasing public support for the belief that 
all Americans should receive suf/icient medical attention, economic 
trends ^ recent yei'i^^jiave tended to make doctors and hospitals less 
accessiblfe to iriany Icti^r and lower-middle incoime whites and blacks, 
HEW figure^ iqilficate t^iat^ tThe number of doctors is now. growing more 
rapidly than population, but these doctors^ are not distributed 
evenly throughout the country. The Health Resources Admin^tration 
of the Public Health Service has. found tliat in 1973 there were 

jm 

■■ " « 

. --. A- ■ . ■ ■ , 

34 / Branley'^llan Branson, "Stripping the Appalachian^," 
^Jatural History 83/No,9 (November 2974), p.SOJ" ^ 

: , 35 A National. Wildlife Federation, Coneervattion Report No- . 35,' 
93d Cong,;, 1st Sess, , ^eptember 7, 1973, p, 390, 

36 / ^ John Walsh, ^^Strip) Mining: K^tucky Begins to Close 
the Reclamation Gap," Science 150 (October 1965), p. 30, . • 



approxliiiately- 196 nonfederal physicians providing patient care for 
every 100, OOP indivj.duals living in . the largest metropolitan areaB^ 
while the ratio for small non-metropolitan counties vas 40 physicians 
for every 100,000 residents. Nor is care ^distributed evenly within 
urban areas. * . 

There- are no easy ways to counter such ^trends, but one partial 
solution is to -provfSe more preventive health care. to poor and near- 
poor rural and inner city residents, thereby relieving som^ of the 
pressure on existing medical facilities and accessible practitioners 
of curative medicine. Under current conditions, an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth dollars. Furthermore, if it becomes a right to receive ■ 
^dical care, methods must be found to reach out to disadvantaged 
Americans 'fend make that legislative dreain a reality. outreach 
^1^^111 require drawing on existing knowledge and precedents to under- 
take activities that a number of medical hospitals and other 
facilities would like to extend, but have not considered in the light 
6f current fiscal constraints .and labor shortages. 

EJCTENDING HEALTH SERVICES 
. THROUGH OUTREACH TEAMS , ' r\ 

While the outreach capability of most^ existing* medical facilities 
is limited, they are usually involved tn some activities 'of this kind. 
They hire unskilled and semiskilled individu^is--wtiom they then train 
briefly to handle rudimentary identificatir6n and re&rral functions. 
JSo long as these persons are involved icf reading and o^scription of 
problems, , rather than JjJ|jterpretation and analysis, inedf^l units 
have managed to use th^eiri smoothly and eSfecfively alongsrd^ medical 
prpfessionals. It should not be difficulcN;© attach outreach teams to 
regular medipal facilities, and thus gain tR^ advantages of having 
the facility personnel, engage in monitoring and quality control 
activities without running the risk of a substitution effect. 

COMPONENTS OF A "PREVENTIVE 

•KEAL^TH CARE PACKAGE" ^ i ^ ' 

1 - ^ <^ , 

\ • There are a number of elements that could be included in, a 
"Preventive Health Care Package" to be supplied by outreach aid^s. 
Not all ,|)f the activities indicated in table 12 would necessarily, 
, be apprb|>rl^e in a particular local^e^ and the size of the package 
would depend on whether the superviari^;fi|was included iit the outreach 
team i.tsfelf or was a nurse or v:>ther regular member of the medical 
facility supervising from a distance — either arrangement would 
involve supervision by medical professionals, but the makeup of the 
team woifld, i>f course, determine how much could be accomplished. A^ll 
of tire fi\nctions listed, however, /could be pg|fformed by persons with 
only a^few weks of training. 



^ TABLE 12. THE ELEMENTS CONSTITUTIMO A "PREVENTIVE HEALTH CARE PACKAGE" 





\ • — 

Problem 


DlSKnosl's/Assistsnce 


IdanCif IcaClon o'f tha:flPn«mlc condition 
accoi|panylng high bIodC*j^eaaura 


Hl«gh blood pressure', especlslly 
srCerlsl blood prassur^. 


Blood pressure recordings to ba 
tsksci of paraona aavan yaara 
of^ age and over. 


I^labatas, p«ncraaCic, kldn«y disorders 


Excessive smounc of sugsr 11^ Che 

blood ot urine. " " ' ' , 
* L 


Urine examination. 


Syphilis snd gonorrhss 


Id,entl f IcsClon of csr^ers ss 
jiTsll ss chose hsvlng vsnarssl 
disease , 


A. 

Blood taat of thoaa In a "high- 
' Indax-of-auaplclon" aga g^t^up. 


Avoidance of childhood dlsesses 
- 


Germsn messles, "herd" mesiles, 
tnuiQps I SQiallpox, tuberculosis * 


Innoculatlona to be admlnlatared 
In the following comblnatlonas 
I. Rubeola, mumpa, snd 
ru'bella vaccinas 
V2, Smallpox* oral polio, 
/ and tuberculosis 


Avolxlsnce of sdult dlsesses 


Dlptherls, Pertusls, Xetanus, 
Poliomyelitis, Influenzs < 


Innoculatlons to be sdmlnlscered 
for Influents, tetsnus,' snd polio 


Preliminary dental exstnlnsClon 


carles, perlqflontsl dlaesst, 
and orthodontic problems 

/ 


Screening snd referral to 
supervised dentsl ssslaCsnCs snd - 
d^ntsl hygenlsts . 


Prensts^ csre encoursgement 

— * ^ . 


y ■ - . ^ 
To Insure Ltist dlssdvsntsged 
women sleek T)renstsl csre esrly 
In pregnsncV' 


Screening snd referral of mothers 
unsfflllst^d with s doctor snd 
IdentlflcstloB of "high risk" 
women . 


Ptovlslon of sftercsre In cooperstlon 
with hosplcsls Snd other coaimunlty ^ 
healch orgsnlsstlon^ . 


Con f us Ion o^er d 1 rec tlons 
relsted to prescribed medlcsl 
csre , 


Monitoring snd opportunity to 
provide feedbsck for the pstlent, 

Jf . . ' 


Assessment of general living conditions 


Inadequate nutrition, sub- 
standard housing, existence of 
llee, presence of child sbuse, 
enuresis, or Identlf Icstlon of 
other "environments! risk 
potentlsls ^ 


Checklist to serva as basis for / 

subsequent sgency referrsls. / 


Reglonsl tests where needed. 


'Poisoning through lesd'bssed 
pslnts InQlnner city sress. 


Blood test for children und«r 
the sge of six. / 


Inteatinsl psrasltes In some 
DSrts of the south. 


Stool exsmlnstlon '/ 

. ■ ^ / ./. 


Proi/lslon of preventive heslch information 




Film Co be shown i^ncVudlng^ such 
topics ss substance ysbil'se, 
flrst-sld, snd Idetvtl f Icstlon snd" 
control of dlsesses like ^plt«psy, 
sickle cell snemla., and muscular 
and nervous diseises^ 



#1 T8 
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For example, the^technlque used in identifying individuals 
suffering from hyper t^nsicm is ^ skill that could be assumed by an 
aide. Blood pressure recordings are often taken by paraprofessionals 
in school health programs/ 

In the case hf diabetes, the dipstick exam is an initial type of 
screening examination which is' simple to administer and whose results 
are useful in providing two types of readings, sugar and protein. It 

could thus indicate kidney or pancjreatic disease too. . ^ 

it . • . 

According to HEW's Forward Plan for Heallh, FY 197 7-81 , of the six 
major categories in "ihe leading- microbial causes of death and morbidity. 



venereal diseases co|istitute -^he category th^ ranks highest. Gonorrhea 
alone has an estimated annual incidence of 2.^5" million bases . The bPood 
test is„ easy to give ^or syphilis, although not everyone will submit to 
it. While some public resistance can be anticipated'^' the testf pro- 
cedures are well within th^ technical grasp of trained outreach teams . 

^ Innoculations to avoid childhood diseased par ticularly impor- 

tant for children 7 years of age and below who are not^el: attending . ^ 
schoo^ Public health nurses have the authority to administer these * 
injections independently, and could accompany the team when injections 
are to be given. 

Children in lower- income families also suffer from serious dental^ • 
def iciencias. -Lythcott, Sirinette, and Hopkins claim that of the 
50,000 child¥^en lining in Harlem, for example, only 15 percent receive 
any 'type of dental care and that the '45l^uation is comparable in other 
parts of the country. 37/ Af ter^ fch^ Qut,reach teams provide, dental 
screening and referral,., supervised d '*ital a^'sist^nts -^nd dental hygen- 
ists. could'^play an expanded role that woul^- help ' to^avoid a flood of 
referrals to the available dentists A nuiftber x)f coupty health depart- 
mente have sent out teams under Medicaid's Early Periodic Screening, 
Diagnosis, and Treatment Program for Title XIX recipients Chat; simply 
used visual observation to* idefft^fy oral hygiene problems and' observ- 
able 'caries. The experience of those teams suggests that «uch Art 
approach could be extended to other needy groups. . . 



A- scarcity of sufficient prenatal care for poor people is , l&urpris-^ 
ingly common, even where free clinl^cs are available. In Washington, 
D.C., for. example. Dr. Ernest Hopkins reported that between 50 
fierpent of minority-group mothers had inadequate prenatal c§^^ ai>d that 
16 to 25 percent received no medical evaluation before the brifeie^t^^f 

.. i ' ^ „. ' ' 



M/ In Pl'h'^rl Al 1 '.■'lllicOTS , '["exthook of TUack-Related Diseases 
(Mew York; McOr-iw-i- i 1 1 , l^i^O, p. iH. ' , 



labor. 38/ Teams could Identify "high risk" obstetric patients on the 
basis of such characteristics as age, degree of poverty, or the outcome 
of the last pregnancy. Weekes believes that much could be done in this 
area, and he also observes that antepartum care is frequently unavail- 
able to those .most in need of it . 39/ Teams'migTit also look for sickle 
cell disease in expectant black females and for evidence of the syndrome' 
of narcotic withdrawal in the newborn child. Finally, teams could make 
certain that expectant mothers have a^octor, thus avoiding those situa- 
tions where the motheri(must be iadmitted to the hospital's emergency 
wardy because the absence of an assigned doctor prevents access to the. 
maternity ward. 

Members of a preventive health care team can also assess a com- 
munity and iden4:ify enyii^nmental risk potential^. Some public health 
departments have actually, mapped their coimm|pities through such Visual 
scanning; indicating where lead-base<j ^paints are used, where high 
levels of nitratea are present in the^ drinking water, and where 
inefficient and unsafe sewage tanks are to Jje found. Such information 
on general •enviroptnentai cpnditi»ns is often critically important 
because of its relationship to sound ^'heal-th. Morbidity and ihof tality • 
rates are sensitive to housinjj cbndi*tlj)hfli, and-^s-tudies have demonstrated 
that impi:Oved* housing reduces the incidence of illness and death. 40/ 

*, Many medical problems ;^uld^ have been Voided ^if the victims had 
jpossessed rthe most rudl,mentary health inforraatifen. number of disad- 
vantaged individuals might =avoid serious .proble^ if th^ knew more 
about such subjects as substances-abuse and first-aid, and were -able 
to identify the symptoitis of ^uph diseases as epilepsy, fickle cell 
anemia, and muscular ,and nervous disdorders. Outreach team members could 
tal^ around with them aL35-millimeter film rear-screen projector, a 
self-contained unit wh^-ch synchfuni^es with a- cassette tape recorder 
that ia built into the system. ^-Thel^film flashes on tiie screent' portion 
of the ' - - - - ' - . _. 



unit (which, looks like 'ar>^eleVis ion set). ' The unit can be 



.carried ifh one hand, and needs or^y to be ©lugged in. It 'is difficult 
to say whether- client groups would* sit sti^ and absorb this information, 
but th€i agency j^uld at least have the advantage of knowing that it 
is reac:hin^ tl\e j^rget group, espe'cialj^y if there is a t*am member pre- 
sent at the filming i^jho can answer subsequent 'questions 4nd perhaps ^ 
relate the material in' the presentation 'to wh^t he ,or she has detected 
on the ipremise^.*-' Ct^i^^ae^ public health agencies to reach | 

these target. ^tr£)ups-;£fn50u^^^fch^^ are jadre costly and less direct. * 

— . — J - ■ • ■■ : • . . 

^ •« "^38/ Ibid., fj.UOQ. - . • 

39/ Ibid;V P- 101. . 

40/ Bemar# Frledfin, "Housing Nafloi^^ Urban Goa^s: Old 
Policies and New Realities," in ;J:he . Me troRVritan Enijgma (James Q. Vf^tlson, 
ed. , Garden City, AncW Books, T^oubleday andf^c^) 1^70) , pvp. 170-225. 

. ; • • ' 80. 




Direct, Individualized Cori:ectlonal Supervision 



DIVERSION PROGRAM FOR 
THE FIRST OFFENDER 

Squeezed by the rising cost of crime and by the limited impact of 
overall social programs ^€^J criminal behayior. Federal and local law 
enforcement officials have begun to experiment with correctional pro-- 
grams intended to prevent convicted first offenders from becoming / 
hardened criminafls.41/ These prograjns differ in design, but in aip. 
cases they are separate and disfinqt from the regular correctional pro- 
cess,^ while remaining tied administratively to^lppe of the agencies that 
is part of the legal system. Furthermore, These correctional ^rojgrams 
spurn broader social objectives, defining thelir success pxlmi^rxly in 
^terms of reducing the criminal recidivism rate. A cqmmuhltyrbaseH 
rehabilitation 4project model proposed by the National Institute of Law 
Enforcement and Criminal Justice thus defines its objectives as follows 
to "enroll' 60 percent of county jail detainees with convictions for pre 
vious stranger-* to- St ranger crimes (and) reduce the rearrest ratfe'^Of the 
enrollees from 5G percent to 10 percent. "42/ 0 ' 

, Juvenile courts have developed a variety of programs utilizing 
volunteers to supplement their limited capability to deal with the 
problems of youthful first offenders. The set of programs supported 
by Kalamazoo County's Juvenile Court is typical. It includes Court 
Family Visitors (which allows a "familyr visitor" to use his or her 
everyday knowledge to assist a less fortunate family in becoming self- 
sufficient); S'lT.O. P. (St6f Taking Over Property, which provides volun- 
teers to serve as investigators dealing with the first offender shop- 
lifter on a "one-^hpt" basis); the Status Diversion Project (which 
assists in combating school truancy and behavior problems, as well as 
runaway and curfew violatioi!r^^ the Volunteer, Probation Officer pro- 
^gram; an<i tutorial assistancenfor children with special school 
problen\p .43/ 




41/ Youths below 17 are^^^Krred to a variety of social' se;rvices 
and institutions, rather thkn T^arcTerated , but the coats of these 
altematlves,^has risen substantially too. 

42 / National Institute of Law Enforcement and CrimjLnal Justice. ^ 
Criminal Justice Research: Evaluation , in .Cyiminal Justice Program 
Guidelines" and Examples (Wash^ngtion:* U^S. Depa^tenent of Justice, Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration 1974) p. 52: ^ ' 

43 / Sout:hj::enti:al Michigan Planning CdujicII ,^ >i^^prehensive'' Law 
Enforcement \nd Criminal Justice Plan^ 1976-7/, (kefion 'ftl,ii^975), 
t)p. 1-188-89^ ~ V y " . . ^ . 



The C^izens Probation Authority (CPA) in Kalamazoo County ia & 
deferred prosecut:^jon pro'gram that operates through the Office of the 
Prosecuting Attorney. That Office often deems it advisable to ^divert 
first offenders or "non-patterned" offenders from the court system to 
a structilred probationary term^under CPA. Although CPA is an adult 
program open to eligible felons 17 years of age and above, it is not 
surprising, given the program's primary emptiasis on first offenders^ 
^ that the participants' average age is 20ft years. The Kalamazoo pro- 
gram is one of 150 now operating througnout the country that ar^^, 
designed to reach persons who have committed non-violent property- 
related crimes. In addition to thd,s type of diversion project and the 
j^uvenile diversion projects discussed above, there ^jj^e other projects 
that ^specialize in working with individuals who have<been invdlVed In 
shoplifting or who are on drugs. The concept of deferred prosecution 
thus seems to be gaining favor nationally. 

THE NEED FOR FEDERALLY-FUNDED 
"CIVILIAN PROBATION OFFICERS" 

The juvenile and adult diversionary programs lack sufficient f| 
funding to afford the luxury o^ exclusive reliance pn professional 
counselors and social workers,*and have come to.i?ely ^-P varying degree 
on volunteers. Interviews with some of the Kalamazoo program admin l-^ i 
strators suggest that therie are definite roles for amateurs to El^y 
in Such programs, *and thatl the results are often surprisingly good. 
On the other hand, high turnover among the volunteers -and thej.r smalT 
numbers^ frequently undercut their effectiveness. ThlS^ shof;tcomings , 
pose a ^cffcnfeiderable problem for the correctional process. ^ 

The current trend toward pre-trial diversion is justifiable on 
some grounds, but it does throw the youthful offender right ^ack 
into the \\ome. janA community environment ^hat often plj^yed a slgni- " 
ficatit role in cteating the problem in t.fte first place. Deciding to 
Institutionalize or not to institutionalize constitutes a dilemma, 
but numerous problems presumably can be Woided if the individual can 
* ' be taught during an interim period to come to grips effectively with 
tH^ home and community enviroHmeijJt* Avoidance of criminal behavior 
then depends on providing the pei?sons with alternative coping ^ 
strategies. . „ . * . J 

Effective police youth officers, proHjation officers, and other?,, 
professionals provide the necessary models and support, but t^eir 
case loads are larg6 and becoming larger. A number of the yoli^teers 
in juvenile anda^Mlt diversionary programs have served similar func- 
tions and peJ?*f6rmecl a number of other activities as well. Fdt e^tftnple 
q the Michigan, CPA volunteer meets with his or her client at least once 
a week at a mutually convenient time and place and provides support,^ 
encouragement, suggestions, transportation, and informaticfrtV Thiese" 



volunteers usually receive several weeks of training, and are thus 
able to assist the CPA gtoup leaders in conducting various workshops 
and group sessions. CPA places emphasis on establishing non^l ties 
for' its clients with the schools; the social fabric of the conrmunity, 
and. the worldT of. work (50 percent of these young adults are unemployed). 

As in the case of CPA, the Volunteer Probation Counselor Program 
in Lincoln, Nebraska involves interaction between the volunteer and 
first offender*^ for an average period of 10 months. Described as an 
"exemplary project" by the National Institute of Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice, this program also actively engages the probationary 
counselor in assisting clients with their employment and educational 
problems. 44/ -^^ 

\ 

^ Volunteers ^ these programs, then, have moved well beyond their- 
traditional "LSTdy Bountiful"^ image and have performed critical functions. 
It is also true, however, t^hat this work tends to be done by a, compara- 
tively small number of "core" volunteers, while a number of others 
have dropited out or failed to fpllow through. Furthermore, none of 
these diversionary programs has attempted to utilize volunteers in 
removing the client from an unfortunate environment, everi^tblbugh 
foster care programs have achieved considerable success in placing 
delinquents in an alternative environment for a period of three to 
six months before retumi^ig them to their parents or to other 
relatives. 

' . . - ^, • 

Creation of Federally-funded job slots for what might be'termed 
civilian probation officers (CPO's) could be handled in such a way ^ 
that they \^ould meet the ^ployment needs of the CPO -and assist in 
meeting the coping needs of youth&*l first offenders. The CPO* wcftl:^d 
be attached to the various diversionary agencies now active in the 
field" but understaffed. The CPOs would assist in the usual functions 
of fhe volunteer, but would also have the youthful* first offender wi'th^ 
whom they were paired living ^n their homes until the professionals 
in^ the program felt that the youth could be returned t^ his or her 
family. The CPO would receive a daily board rate' of $3.25 to $4;00, * 
depending ©ij the age of the youth, and the program would provide a 
small allowance for the youthful offender and for the medical, cloth- 
ing, and other expenses now covered by programs like Foster Home Care. 
.^,The CPO would receive wages for 20 hours' per week, since this job 
'would noti be full time (and the part-time wage would not tempt volun- 
teers who are already employed full-time, elsewhere to qiiit their jobs ^ 
and work for the Federal government as a' CPO). ' * ^ / 



^ 44^/ National Institute of Law EnforceAent and Criminal ^Justice, 
pp.cit. , p. 5. ^ _ li 
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Screening of CPO Applicants ' - 

On Its face, the proposition that unemployed Individuals can assist 
yojithful offenders sounds unlikely, but with appropriate agency and 
professional linkages, don3iderable- gains might be achieved through a 
comparatively limited Investment. Mamie Clark and Hylan teai'ls are ^ 
currfentXy wc^rking on a "model youth project" under a Department of 
Labor grant designed to assist black female school dropouts through 
the usS^of peer group reinforcement and peer aides who serve as role 
models. Volunteer probation counselors in the Lincoln, llebraska pro- 
ject come froin all walks of life and socio-economic ravels in the 
community, and in 65 percent of cases in that project, *the most 
important need fulfilled by a volunteer is that of suitable adult 
role model. 45/ Since there are many well-qualified your\g adults in 
the^ current labor mark^ who are struggling to break into their first . 
job, we cannot assume that uneiiq>loyment is a sound basis fpr rejecting 
someone who might want to become a CPO. Indeed, the well-adjusted 
young adult who is approaching his or her job search intelligently under 
current conditions may make a particularly good role model for youthf^ul 
offenders. 

■A ^ ■ 

Administration of f^he Program 

t 

By icaplementing the- project through existing diversion programs, 
it would b^ possible to maximize the use of ongoing communication and 
control mechanisms. It would be necessary to expand professional 
staff as the* number' of CPOs increases, but here, too, young unemployed 
prcTfessionals could be placed in Federally-funded jobs. These positions 
then could be eliminated when economic conditions improve. Fiyids for 
the program coulci be channeled .through the substate regional crime 
commissions >'now found in virtually all States, and from there to the 
diversionary programs. ' - . 

Enhancement of Publicly Owned Parks and Recreational Land 

1 

In view of the general increase in recreational pressure on our 
land, it is not surprising that the Public Parks have also experienced 
an influx well beyond anticipated level(s. The Department of XMe 
Interior predicted in 1956 that there would be 80 million visits to 
the National Park System during th^ coming 10 year period, but the 
actual figure was 66 percent higher. 46/ In the i^ce of such growth, 
the National Park Service has now concluded that, by the year 2000,., / 
there may be one billion visits to pur National Parks. An expansion 



45/ Ibid. , pp. 3 and 9. 

^■f ■ ' ' 

46/ Ronald F. Lee; Public Use» of the National Park System, 1872-2000 . 
Eorew^d by.George B. Hartzog, Jr. (Washington: U.S. Department of 
Interior, National Recreation and Eark Association, 1971), p. 9. 
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SOlinCli:' TnMc aiiJ ciitcr.or J cs constructed N^roru d.n.T Irt Nntlonol Po^ks and Conservation 
Aaaoclatinu. "Shortch-.oglng tite NatJuttnl I'ark Syulcm: Natural Ar<fas.'*^ F.nvi root r sntal 
J.Mi rnal (Vcbruary 1976) ; H-16. , ' 
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In ^k€r^e#liitt±onWf ^pi^ growths: In it«- 

Publlc Use of the Katlonal Bark gVstein>* 1872-2000 . the Department 
points out that the concept of public use in legislation lias^ evolved 
from "resort and recreation," 'through "park or pleasuring ground for 

^he benefit of the people," through "inspiration and benefit" provided ^ 
Dy historical areas, through "various forma of public outdoor recrea- 
tion ±xi rec^atlonal areas," and cdftfcl^ed with "outstanding oppor- 
tunities fo?^k)litude on a primitive ^n<J unconfined type of recreation 

.in.vildern^ss are*."47A^ . ^ / - . « 

spite -of increasing use and an expanding mission, the National 
Park System has received few additional resources under the budgetary 
constraints of the 1970' s. Instead, the creation df numerous new ^ 
national parks In recent years without complementary authorizations 
for added personniel has had the effect of diluting programs and slowing 
down park administration and maintenance. To determine where lack of 
enough funds or personnel have impinged on visitor enjoyment or resource 
management, the National Parks and Conservation Association (NPCA) 
conducted an extensive field survey iij 1975 of its_ trustees and corre- 
spondents, and of national park superintendents ^nd other Interested 
citizens. The result was the publication of two articles on "Short- 
changing the National Park System" that described in numerous, brief \ 
case studies- the gihortcomings of our natural, historic, and recreation ^ 
areas .48/ In tables A aAd 5 categories are constructed- on the basis 
of the NPCA data in order to aggregate the needs of the National Park 
System and to demonstrate how job creation projects could help to 
meet those need^s." ^ . 

jpr CREATION NEEDS ' ^ ^ ' ' 

•IN NATURAL AREAS ' ^ ' ^■ 

The* most prevalent need uncovered in this considerable iample of 
our national parks is Inadequate personnel. All but six of the' 42 ' 
parks Included in table 13 pointed specifically to a manpower shortage, 
but other f requently-jnentioned problems reflected this deficiency too. 
Inadequate protection, particularly of the less-'utilized pfartions of 
the parks, arid lack of control over the considerable crowds now 
attracted to many of these locat^ns were mentioned with regard to 
approximately half of the parks .^^^ similar proportion mentioned 
inadequate general maintenance a^^Tthe ^umber pointing to inadequate 
preventive maintenance was not an encouraging preview of coming 



47/ Ibid. , p. 35. - 

ft 

c 

48 / National Parks and Conservation Association, "Shortchanging* 
the National Palk^ System: Historic and Recreational' Areas," Environmental 
Journal (March 1976), *pip. 9-14, and "Shortchanging the National Park 
System: National Areas," Environmental Journal (February 1976), pp. 11-16 
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ai;i;raci;xon8. 'uver /u .percent conipxainea or a lacK or structural X 
restatement and repair. The Forest Service g^ndirectly acknowledged \ , 
this situation when It wyote of the many n^w. recruits to- camping, tut *. ^ T ♦ 
- acknowledged that there V^re also rising numbers of "camping dropouts ."49/ 

Job Creation Needs in Historic Arilas - ' 

" ' • . . I . ■ v 

The Park Service owns many historic sites. Perhaps, inevitably, 
historic reconstruction anil repair have remained low priorities for 
the limited Nation^ Parft^erv ice doUar. f^^le lU indicates, however, * " 
that NPCA's survejQ^in found that* fhadeq'ua^e staff was the most 
prevalent complaint^^d that lack of structural repair is widespread 
i^ the National Park Svetem. Approxim^ptely one/third of the reporting " ^ '* 
hist oric and recreational areas mentioned inadecjuate protection-"a 
particularly distui:B'ing stat;;istic / because many., of bhe* arti facts stolen > 
cannot be replaced' at any -price. These significant histpric sitflgfe 
^provide a rare opportunity to alert Americans to our national . he5™6ge , ^ 
and it is disturbing to find that one-third of the respondents com'plain - / 

of inadequate interpretative programs.. Several parks also/ indicated ^ . * 
that weekly natural history interpretation pro^grams are^ discontinued 
during the winter months.^ < • ' - 

■ ' ^- ■ ■■ - . 

The needs of these h^toric ^ sites are "far from esoteri'c: ^The 
Assateague Island National Seashore area i,n Marylapd and Virginia . ^ ' 
warned that failure to replace' the old Ghincoteague- to-Assat;eague 
Bridge could result i>n an accident. The Delaware Water Gap National 
Recreation Area has acauired hundreds o^f buildings, iVj^Jjuding ;several 
^ dozen historic structures, but its four-man maintenance crew cannot 
begin to cope with this magnitude of need. There is no e'T^ective fire 
control system within the Appomattox Court House National Historical 
Park--and mapy other eScamples could be c^ted . Before these hist;oric 
sites are written off a§ ^the concern merely of a hindful of acadeTrii<j« 
or environmentalists, it should be noted that Department of In^tior. 
figures indicate that in 1966, over 50 million persons visited these* 



49/ The individual details often tell the st'ory more' poignantly 
than the aggregate data. There are 300,000 visi-ts ma,de to the Schot)dic 
Section of Acadia National Park in Maine, but only one park ranger is 
available, and vista clearing operations on^ turnout^ and scenic 
overlooks have been^oostponed , in some cases for 10 years." Carlsbad. 
Caverns National^ Par k^^s sharply curtailed its surface nature walks 
and primitive cave tours. Curtailment of planned installation of 
negLback countfry camping sites has r^sulted^ia overcrowding and 
desrtruction of established sites in the trtcreasingly popular Evetjjglades 
National Park'. Park officials ejstimate that the , catch-up maintenance,, 
especially on roads %nd trails, that will eventually be necessary in 
Grand Canyon Park could double or even quadruple the cost of preventive* 
maintenance--and perhaps as a fitting symbol that nq national park is 
immune to these problems, NPCA, reports that Old faithful Via in a dire 
state of disrepair." ^ \ 
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TABLE ll) . JOB CREADON PRO Ji;CTS needed' IN NATIONAL HISaBijIC A^iEAS ' 



1^ 



it 



Nition«l hiatOTic^ 




llieghcny Por 



Railroad pt'l Historic 
lood Nnt'A MemottaX, Pa. 



J'. 



^paersoyv Kae'l Hlrstorlc <;Ue. Ceortta 



\ntfatam !»a t'l Battlefie ld Site, MJ 

tin- ' • "' ^ 



Appomattox Courtho\n& wnt ' 1 Iliafc. Park. Va. 
BnndeUcr Wnt'l Monument. New Mexico . 



L1ieoapc«ke & Ohio Canal Nat*l l)1^t. iPark. 
4»V».^^td,. and Washington. D.C.' 



Chickamauga & Chattanooga Nat'l Military 
pffrk. Ccorgja and Tenneaaee' 



C ovpcu.i Nat'i Battlcfieltl Slt:e. S.C. 



KiMcnlvbw6r Nat'l Hist. Site U Gettysburg 
Wnt '1 Military Park.- ; Pennsylvania 



X 

■3r 



X 



Fort r>avis Vat' I Historic Site. Texas 



For t Sumter Kat'l Moftunwhc. S.C. 



Fort Union Nflt'l Xlomtineftt. Nev Mexico 

Fredricksburg & Spotsylvania County Battle- 
fields Meinorial Hat' 1 Military Park.,. Vs. 



Herhgrt Itoover 
Hopewell VlUagi 
.lef ferson Wat' 1 
John H'tlr WatM 



Watll 1 

P 

fflsto 



Historic' Site, Iowa. 



X 



- X 



r Historic Site. Pa. 



sion Metyrinl. Mo. 



storic Site. CAlifornia 



Kqnnesftw Mountain Kat'l Battlefield. Ca . 



yi'hrrf Mountain Nat'l Military Park. S.C. 
;Urtln Vnn Btiron Nat'l Historic Site. N.Y. 

lTaam tl««»>#l<. KIa^'I 'T>a«>1r t*r^^f\mAf\ 



Ficsa Voijde Nat'l Park. Colorado 



Mount Rushtnor.o^NatM Mcroortal. S.P. 
St. Thomna NatM Historic Site. V.J. 



San Juan 4sle' Nat'l Historic Park. Wash. 



Thaddeua Koscinsgko Nat ' I Memorial. Pa, 



SOURCC: faMo st\y\ CAr<^gorJca constructed from data lit llntlpnal P 
Aamiclatlon. "Sliortc hanging the H^tJuiial Fa>* Syalcm: Hnturai A; 
Journal (FcUntary 19?6) ; '11-X6. 
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sltis vh^ra "ftlghtseetng fox(^,hifitorical appreciation and walking^ was . 
fsha predomlaant public usi/^SO/ In 1966, cHat figure compared with^ 
46.tellllon,wh9 vlsl^'ed the nAtural are^s and 96 minion who tVaveled, 
^ to the recreational ateaa. \ . ^ ' : * ^ ' 

This {>rei8ur6 o«; localittes, and the role' ^hat Federal job^ : 
creation couid play In aLXevlatiing.jtt,\ are clear-^ in table 15, which « 
aete . ^orth the doneiderable ti'um^)er. of Statea in, which localities V^d** 
StatitB agiencles proposed project^ the field^of recr^eatiorfiarl afi^ 
apotta devalopmenC as earl,y as iy*, .iir response to a'iSenate t^ijtjmijttee 
on**Labor and Public JWelfare. sur^y.%,* Three-quarters Vr^lthe Staters 
Included at least one Idbality (aljd isoine times condiderabjly'mqte)^^ \ 
adyoc'atiiSg job creation ,pro^e6ts ft^lated tb the instatla'tior^/jjtttd, 
expaniion of rc/crteational areas- gjen^aily/ and tw6-th*irdf SBjefeificarty , 
.referred to the devetbpment/of^campsit^s,^ trflls^ ptqniV. ateas V < 
Twenty percent, or more of tjiie Statei^ afsa m'ent;loneiy; athiij^ie- fi^ 
Vbeach maintehcmg^e, boat ramps ,^ and.^^ol'f courses-.** irtT^l^rty ^percent 
^"proposeB ^prDjifcts to constrdj^t^ or -refurbish pdrki^ I'dLts afid >atricades 
, in urban psr^s an^ 92 p.ercent-'t)ut:lin€^(W^ofe creation effbrts addressed- ' 
to the more general topic of park 'Seveloptnent .. " > , ' 

* . Therq^ are numerous Job creatioia plpVjects, then,' that would enhang^ 
publtjj^owned parks*>^nd recreational ta^^^ and these needied projects 
axe' well within the;.^ capabilities of un's^t'lled « and semiskilled unemployed 
individuals.. A 197,1 survey of the- local^ park and ^tecreat^Lon utanpowfer ^ 
situation by Ha\Hcins and Verho^v^n identi\fle,d 21 categori^'of occupa- 
tions ^gerteric to the park and recreation^ fteld^, and asked a '8ti:atJLf ied 
sample' of 980 agencies .the extent to which ^they used disadvantaf^d 
workers, J The authors' found that didad^^antaged persons hel^ 13 percent 



of the full:»time and 25 percent of the geaaonal jobs-^in the agencies 
. ^that they contacted. More aighificant;ly from the standpoint of job 
citeation potential, they determined that thes^ 'persons 'held positions 
iti all 21 categories, and that if the ulsual problems in Wiring the 
disadvantaged, such as transpprtatlon, -woric attitudes, .ifradequate - 
^supervision, lack of equipment^ and union problems were overcome, the 
. potential could be considerably greater. 51/ But those* hired need not 
In ^all cases"\be disadvai^ag^d, and positions for unskilled or semiskilled 
persqns 'could .be designed on k Seasonal or ^long-term basis, depending 
'on the status 'of the econpmy". 



. 50/ Ronald F, Lee, op. cit., p. 16, 

> 51 / Donald Hawkins, Utilization of Disadvantaged Workers^ in • 
Public Park and Recreation Services (Washington: Natiohlal Park and 
^Recreation* Association, 1971), ^» P* '76. ^ . ' . 
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TABLE 15. 



Pa1[k, museum \ AND RECREAT&)NAL JOB' CREATION 
PROJECTS MOST VrEQUENTLY Pl(ftPOSED BY STATES 




AND LOCALITIES 



,1 



Projects 



Number of States with 
.localities suggesting 



this pro lee t . ^ 



Mcreatldnal and sports development ; 

Athletic fields * v 

Beach maintenance ; , 
Boat ramps* 
Campsites 

If courses - ' • , . 

anting areas 

iVistallatlon and expansion of recreational are 
. : Nc^ture walks 

PlCnlc areas, and tables ^ « 

Swimming rai^as - . ^ 
Trails (hlkkng, H^icycle riding, horseback jriding)\ 
Winter sports development' j^^ 

Site lmpr6vemcnt ; ' - 

* . Barbeaue pits, grills, and fireplaces 
City beautifi cation 

Hl'«toric sites ' - , * » 
Lookout tower construction and maintenance 
Park development 

Parklng\ lots and barricades in urban papks 
ZoologlAal gardens ^ * - 

Environmental education 2^/ : 



Conservation programs 
Mapping , . ' V 
Museum exhibition work 
,Museum work (general) 
Nature ceni;elrs 
Nature expfpration 



(general) 



12 
14 
20 
33, 

^ 11 
8 
38 

' 6 
34 

. 9 
34 
6 



12^ 
7 

14 
6 

46 

15^ 

: 5 



\ ' \l, Althou^l^v-lopalities in all of the States and some Stat^^encie? too -respohde 
to the Commlt't;ee.'8 survey, some of the replies were too generaj Cfo allow a.d-etailed 



^•b^eakdowh. The mirnber of "States with localities Intending tp ijilTtiate a p^rMoular 
* \pr9jecjt may^^jiherefpre be higher in some cases than these figures ^ndicate.' ^-^ v 

\ 1/ ,In' tKe aVbve .categories,' a project is not induded, unless, it was' mentioned four, 
r more times. Thi projects In this category, however,' are included because of their^ 
eyristic value. \ A . 

SOURCE: Table\ and categqries constructed from data ifn .U.S.' Gotigress . SCenate.; 

. • Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. Cohserve Humart and Natural Resources 
of the\ Nation . Hearings before the Subcommittee on Employment and Manpower^ 
88th Cbng.; 2d^ess., 1964. Appendix, pp. 77-335. • ^, 

* r ^ ^ ' 90 • • / ' ; ■ . , 
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Tutorial Training for Potential Problem Readers 



The National Reading VCenter- reports that one ia^20 children is 
helii b^ck a grade each )^<ear,^,u8ually .because of reading problems; that 
eigKt million school-childten need special help in /learning to read; 
and -thab- Almost half of thd 2.7 niilUon higH-schooY^tudents with 
reading "Ndifficui ties receive no help in school . 52/ / The Center's 
findings indicate that these reading deficiencies/ carry over to the 
rid of work', ^Five million! job Seekers - are funo^tionally illiterate 



me-third of all job holder^ 
/inadequacies; and over 20 mi 



are denied adv^ticementr'^ because of reading 



Ldon Americans 



/unable to re&d and und'erstandyat least 10 percent of the questions on 



such standard application foi 
personal bank Ipan. 53 / 



as those for a/driver's license or a 



The, reading problems of our youths are 
have affected some groups mgre khan others. 

Federal estimates of severe reaaing problem^i that range from a low 

of 10 to 20 percent of ,the pupils in middle-class suburban Tchools to 
rB. high of Wer 6d percen/t of the Vdisadvantagied population in our inner^ 

city schools. Half of these chiltiren are reading below their .ability 
^as well as their grade /level, 54/ 1 

Education James E. All^n testifiec 



Education and Labor in/ 1969 up to 
school systems read b^low expectat: 
youths (aged 16 to 21 years) at^N^^a^ 
and three-quarters of the juvenile 
or more years retarded in reading. 



age<) 16 and over are 



nationwide in scope, but 
Laffey and Perkins quote 



Formed U, S .. Commissioner of 
before the House Committee on 
alf of the students in- large city 
tOn • About half of the unemployed 
time were functionally illiterate, 
ffenders in New York City were two 



I' 



/ , 52 / Carl B. Smith and Leo Fay, Getting People to Read 
•*^New York: Delacorte Press, 1973), pp. Ir3, 

53/ Ibid., p. 2 . ° / ^ 

54/ James Taffey and Phillis Perkins, Teacher Orientation Handbook 
(Washington: National Reading Center, 1965), p,3. 



55 / Quoted in Satrtuel Blumenfeld, The New Illiterates (New Rochelle 
N.Y.: Arlington House, 1973), p. 18, 
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CURRENT STATUS OF READING 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS " 

Many local school • systems have not chosen to publicly acknowledge 
student reading needs by going beyond the traditional claa^room except 
through the hiring of a small number of reading^specialists to deal 
with the most serious reading 'disabilities , A major reason for this 
institutioital reticence is cost. Many subjects mi(y be taught to large 
groups of 8t4idents, but experience with reading problems suggests that 
even a group of five or six students may be too large to allow a child s 
having difficulty to receive sufficient feedback and encouragement. As 
Blumenfeld points out, many slow- learning children require one-to-ptie 
attention to overcome their redding difficulties, 56 / but incretneChtal 
budgetary chariges simply will not allow local school systems to allocate 
the necessary resources. 

The result is that the schools depend, for the most part, on 
limited and uncertain outside resources to aid problem readers. For 
example, HEWls Right- to-Read program, which grew out: of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (ESEA) , provided some worthwhile 
training materials for voluntary efforts, and developed a 16-hour 
training course for tutors, but was phased out in the early 1970'a.. 
Reading aides were funded under Titles I and III of ESEA,* but funds 
for those activities are now considerably scaled down. >. / 

NEEDED: A PROGRAM TO DETECT 

AND CORRECT READING PROBLEMS^ EARLY 

The payment pk reading tutors Is hardly a new proposal, \5efoTe 
the Industrial R^olution, as Blumenfeld has pointed out, children 
vere taught in t^heir own homes or in small school houses. The wealthy * 
hired tutors not only to, instruct their children in the s)cills of 
reading and writing bat also, as John Locke wrote, the virtues of 
"sobriety, temperance, tenderness, diligence, and discretion." 57/ 

,/ 

Paid tutorial training should be funded for children in the finst , 
through third" grades , In this fashion, potential problem readers can 
be detected and aided well before much more difficult andextensive 
remedial education is necessary. Even duri.'ng this^ relatively short 



56 / Samuel Blumenfeld, How to Tutor (New' Roche lie, N.Y.: 
Arlington House, 1973), p. 9 

' IZ/ Ibid., p. 15. ^ . . ' 
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period of three years, students njanagle to fall as much as a-year or 
more behind, but the learning pro)bXems have not yet developed that 
later V^ke it so difficvrlt for^he jchild and for the tutor. ^ . 



These early ye^rs are also critical in enabling the young person 
to 'develop a foundation ©f attitudes and skills on which to build ^ 
subsequent school aahievement. Observers in the Cincinnati school'' 
system noted that children in need of reading help often exhibited a 
short attention span, little imagination, difficulty with unfamiliar 
items on a test, lack of ambf tion, and insufficient re^ading skills, . 
Learning Specialists 'regar<I the years from one through seven as vital 
in developing thg child's capacity for 'learning and change, but, thfe 
learning of language concepts , self -impressions , and patterns of 
thinking does^ not requit'e formal schooling. 58 / It is thus a more" . 
promising point of intervention for tutorial assistance than the latet. 
elementary and secondary years. - > , * 

TRAINING OF THE TUTOR 

The better tutorial programs differ considerably in their approach 
to the student, and hence to training the tutor, but they generally 
average 16 to 2() hours of preparation, and agree that -the tutor must 
be supervised after he or she is V" J^^ well. The National 
Read-ing Center recotranends a training program that provides the t^or 
with information on reading techniques and on working with children. 
Tutors are taught to use an ''interest inventory" designed to discover 
what intrigues the cTiild--this approach is also reflected in the 
emphasis of other reading programs such. as Reading is Fun-damental 
(RIF) that stress the enjoyment that can be derived by the individual 
from reading, as well as its "fundamental" role in future suctesQ , ^ 
Tutors are also taught the components of a daily lesson plan^ how to 
work with the teacher in assessing the child's weaknesses, in reading, . 
and how to help the child use reading skills in various school 
subjects , ^/ , * 

However, Programmed Tutorial Reading, (PTR) , a, project for first , 
graders identified by the Office of Education (OE) as particularly . 
successful in its work with disadvantaged studen^-s ^ Emphasizes the ^ 



W abid., p. 41, 

_59/' James Taf^ey and Phyllis Perkins, Teacher Orientation 
Handbook, (Washingtofi: National Reading Center , .1965) , pp. 6-8. 
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U8€ of programmed texts and precise, ^programmed, responses by tutors 
as a part of its- approach « Western Michigan University'^ Department 
of Psychology emphasii^es bebavfor modification and the use* of a 
"token economy" ia its appro&ch to children with read;iLng problems < 
But all of these' programs emphasize in their training the need to 
provide warmth and encouragement In the coyrse of working with children, 
who sometimes have never been praised at home for tt^ir . efforts and* can 
receive little assistance of this'kin^ in the large classrooms that ^ 
characterize our elementary school^ 'systems < / f ^ \ 

LINKAGES BETWEEN THE SCHOOL ' • • ^ 

ANp TUTORIAL PROGRAM ^ ' ^ * ' . ' — 

The tutorial program must work closely wi schools , buf 'alsp 

maintain some distance from them. The 'impact of these institutions,' 
par*ticularly where reading problems are most heaVily^concentrated , ^s 
often mixed at best, ''and the use of tutors^^ptovides a rare -opportunity 
to deliver' educational services on other than a mass basis. It would^ 
be well to work through churches apd other community torganizations ^ 
(with whicb the tutors or students may already be associated) . In 
this fastiion, the tutors mi^ht -be able to work 'with the parents peri- 
"odically, informing them of their children's reading needs and^progrfess 

showing them, where feajJible, how they too* coijld assist the ohild. * 
While it wolild be advisable to hoW most reading sessions^ in an 
alternative setting* the , meetings might , occasionally tatce place in the 
student's home< 

The local CETA Council should designate the director of the program 
in order to enable-tocal organizations tp^ have a Voice in the program, 
but the school system should have a veto over, the appointment of . an 
unatceptable candidate*- The location of the program and the ^details * " 
of its de^gn^must be wo-rked out. jointly by the Council and school 
system in accordance with local needs and institutional conditions. 
(Insistence* on such local coordination should ble made a condition foe 
funding.) Such coordination, in turn, should render it most\inlikely 
that the schools will be able to redefine the purpose of *these funds 
and utilize them elsewhere in assuaging the financial demand of the 
"bottomless -pit 

Nontechnological Approaches to Improving Mass Transit 

No segment of our mass transit system is more palpably in need ^ 
of assistance th^n the railroads. The railroad indus^try indicates ' 
that there is a total of* $7 billion in deferred maintenance and 
delayed capital improvements . .Indeed, the plight of the railroads is 
griml^ etched .out in the Interstate Commerce Commission . (ICC): resf)onse 
to' a 1975 query by Senator Warre,n Magniison 6n how the industry could „ 

0 * I .. 
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use Federal funds for temporary job opportuni%ties . 60/ The ICC 
recommended the creation of study teams to identify the running trrfiik^?^ 
ot^ all, Class' I Rail Carriers needing restorati6*|i to non.Jal traffic L 
.cbnditions and to inventory rail freight cars in need of repairs . 61/ 
But it is the repair, rehabilitation,, and improvement of essential"* 
railroad roadbeds that constitutes by far the largest need of most' 
rail lines, and it is on the job-creation potential of this national ' 
n^ed th at Congr ess ha^^^cused. ^ - . 

V . ^> • * ' • 

'Inadequate maintenance plays a significant role in railroad woes. 
When hit by economic hard times', the railroads have elected— apparently 
by process of eliminatiorf, to defex mdkntenance. Rarely has a railroad 
later succeeded in clearing up the work thajt it postponed, ^nrf the 
result has been to. get in motion a ^vicious downward spiral. The 
weakened track leads to more accidents and ^*slow time." These accidents 
do , not create a prublic outcry, as they would' in the case o^ airlines, 
^because most involvi^ the hauling of freight, but the financial cost of 
derailment4r and crashes is far greater than preventive maintenance. 
The national » implications of deferred maintenance for the railroad 
industry can be seen in the lfi,4l9 train accidents in 1974, a figure 
that represents^a '260 percent climb since I960; 62/ 

' . \ • 

The slow speeds that the railroads must assume over deteriprated 
track--10, 20, and 30 miles per hour are not unusual--rfesult in fajir 
greater^ overhead expenses that double and sometimes triple the cost 
pT shipping freight and undercut the line's ability to deliver prodOcts 
\w an acceptable time schedule .where alternative modes of transportation 
kre available^ The downwaifd spiral is likely to worsen in the years 
/l976 - i981 . Maintenance deferrals from the depression were largely 
erased by accelerated replacement during World War II. The life cycle 
of 'that material, according to the 'Trustee of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road, is. 30 to 40 years, and the coming 'replacement requirements are > 
unlikely to be met in an industry that, ear tiai $700 million on. revenues 
of. $16. 9 billion- in 1974. 63/ 

'^ ■ ■ . • ■ 



60/ U.S. Congress, Senate .Committee on Commerce and the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, Stimulate Employment Through Railroad 
Rehabilitation Projects / 94th Cong., 1st sess . , 1975, p. 54. 

61/ Ibid . . . ' . ' ' 

62 / U-S. Congress, Senate Committee on Commerce and the Committee 
in Labor and Public Welfare, Ibid., p. 137.- 

63/ ' U.S. Congress, Serrate Committee on Commerce, Railroads"197 ''> 
Hearings on Mi-'scellaneous Legislation Dealing with the Branch Line and 
Rural Commuter Lines, Parts I and II, 94th Cong., 1st sess., 1975, 
pp. 828-31. ^ ■ 
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JCROSSCOMMITTING JOB CREATION AND *^ 
. RAILROAD I^SISTANCE FUNDS^ . ^ ^ 

# the Introduction in 1975 of . legislation designed to stimulate 
employment, through railroad rehabilitation projects yas particularly 

, significant, because, while unsuccessful, it represented -Congi^ess V • > 
6nly conscious attempt in recent yea» to meet unetnployment and another 
national need simultaneously. The contrast between the attitudes of 
scrhe of tfte legislators who introduced or co-*spon8ored these bills and 
their attitudes towards QETA suggests the political potential of cross- 
commitment strategies. ThW contrast is most clearly s'een in the case/' 
of a conservative, Senator/james Buckley (R), who introduced* the 
ea:(;'lrlest version of the legislation and subsequently proposed an 
unsuccepsful amendment that would have reduced CETA's authorization and 
appropriation by the $600 million the Senate bill woiild have authorised 
for railroad rehabilitation projects. Congressman John Heinz (R) , whd* 
co-spotisored a H«u6e version, also viewed this proposal a^ "providing 
meaningful wark/at a time when so m^ny Joft-creatfng efforts seem- to be 
aimdd only at raking leaves, sweeping streets, or shufflingf paper- 

7Work.V 64 / Liberal Senator Jacob Javits (R) emphasized that the 

, proposal /^tepresents a new combination, of public service employment 
with a sRifecific target universally agreed to be' one of 6ur countr^^'s 
mpst pressing substantive domestic ills,*\but it was another Republican 
Senator, Peter DQsnenici, who identified the broader Implications of the 
bill in a colloquy with Senator Javits: ^ 

/ . .there are many economist^ who have been, looking, 
# around for projects .in- this country to take the place 
of some of the income-maintenance exchange programs 
pf this country which they call unproductive .1 
. think this may be the beginning of a new look at 

public-::g£rvlce- type- jobs, public employment and public 
works' arro income-maintenance exchanges that we are 
■ becoming worried about in terras* of how much is ^ 

productive in our society and how much 1? not. Here 
is a perfect example of where we are going to use our 
tax dollars to do something the country desperately 
needs, as I see It, and pay the people well for doing 
so. (Congressional Record -- Senate . May 16, 19757 
pp. S 8543-S 8553) ^ . ^ 
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64/ U.S. Congress, House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commei;<ie, Public Works Jobs on the Railroads , Hearing before t^e 
Subcommittee on Trans/portation^^nd Commerce, 94th Cong., 1st sess . , 

1975. • : ; 



EMERGENCY RAIL TRANSPORTATION IMPR0VEME;NT 
ANp EMPWYMENT ACT OF 1^75 

^^-^ * ' ■ • 

The bill would have autKorlzed the Secretary of Transportation, to 
make grants to States, local tr4nsportatioa authorities, railroads, 
and regional cotnmissions to hire unemplxjyed persons for railroad, 
roadbed, and facility repair or rehabilitation ^projects . I V addition 
to th^e $600 millionlfiluthbrized for public jobs, $200 million was^ to 
be set aside. in grants and loans for equipment and supplies. The 
Secretary-of Transportation, with :ilie advice ;of the . Secretary of Liabor,^ 
would make grants to areas of substantial unemployment where there 
were railroad beds and f^ilities that Werei-an integral part oIe' present 
and future regibnal and. national tpahspor tation needs and wh^re serious 
deterioration and safety- hazards existed. Eligible rail lines would^ 
include those used by Amtrak or ot^fier rail passenger services to a 
8ubsta*^ntial degree; those included in plarvs developed by thfe U.S. 
Railway Association; those' subject^ to track ujsage of at lea%t five 
million gross ton miles per yeat;*.and those identified by State, 
regional, "or local authori4:ies as 'essential to State or regional 
transportation needs. Laid-off right-of-way and maintenance workers 
Wpuld have first priority in receiving these jabs, followed by tho«e 
covered under CETA provisions who- had exhausted their unemployment ^ 
insurance benefits or had b e'en oiit of work for at least 15 weeks. 

• ■ . : /. ^ , • * • ^ • ' ' 

The Association of ^merican Railroads /AAR) estimated that, jLn x 
1975, beyond the maint,enance work that^he railroads woijld normally 
dp,' the industry needed to lay down 2,4?0 miles of ^new replacement 
rail and' an additional 2,100 m^.les of second-hand but usable t-rack ^. 
made available by the laying- of 'jthe new rail. Through'' this "cascading" 
effect, material wouW be efficiently utilized, and greater labor- 
intensiveness made possible. Where new rail .was ordered, AAR argued 
that'the gran4:s would stimulate labor indirectly^ in the steel giills, 
tie\plants, ,^nd quarries. 65/' There seems lit^/Le doubt that track 
meeting the specifications of the legislatlopr could have been found,- , 
since $800 million woi/ld only provide maintenance funds for iV percent 
of the railroad track in the countty. ^/ ' .President Stephen^iles of^ 
AAR- testified that these pro jects would Involve. 7,200 workers, and an 
additional 6,300 employees could install approximately 13 million 
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7(55/ U.S. Congress, Senate Committee on Commerce and the Committee 
on L^bor' ^nd Public^ Welfare Stimulate Ethployment . . op. cit., 

66/ Ibi<i'.\>. 102 • ' 
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crossrtiea. Ballasting and^surfacing could occupy 2,600 project 
participants, and as many as 45^000 persons might be needed for spot 
and yard surfacing, crossing repairs, refurbishing of structures, brush* 
removal, and minor track repair$--a figure well in exces? of the 
40,000 job slots that^Congressioftal staffers estimated that the bill 
would provide to the proposed funding level, / 

^' ' ■ *' . ' ^ . • ' ■ . , 

PIGGYBACKING ON PUBLIC \^ 
SERVICE EMPLOYMENT . ' /* 

There is little doubt that railroad rehabilitation »would help to 
tne^t a national need, but the proposed bill also demonstrated the 
difficulty in maintaining .a balance between ipeeting a national /fi^d 
and helping the .unemplc^ed*, since some provisions at least bordered 
on providing "railroad reve^iue sharing"' funds , Part of the "difficulty 
is that-much track rehabilitation involves extensive^^automation and ' 
expensive material an;d supplies, Estima^tes vary, but one sponsor / 
of. the legislation sfated that for eve^y one do llrfr spent on 
maintenance * and upgrading^ of yards, 'the railroads would have to spend 
two dollars on rails, ties, and crushed rock. 67_/ The President of 
AAR corroborated that figure, but argued that secondary mainteninte 
could 4)e pierformed ^hat would bring that i"atio down to'l:l. The 
legislation provided only one dollar for materials for every three 
dollars irr l^bor, ar>d, at this funding levd^, that ratio wouW 
probably not pose much d«Lfficulty, since railroads i|n some cases had . 
materials on hand for which they had already committted^unds . * A 
relatively smsyl^ labor-intensive program could, be pit in place ^quickly 
provided th^t the nprlroads did not jjamble that the Federal government 
would e-v/entualljr pay for the materials if they did not prematurely 
order them / ^ • 

THE HIGH LABOR COST OF ' . ' 

SALVAGING THE RAILROADS . ^ ^ ( ^ 

Thanks to the necessity of paying union scale, ttje average cost 
per maintenance job would be^ consicJerably higher; than the average CETA 
position. The relatively skilled positions would range between $12,006 
and $^4,000, while the' less skilled Jobs would pay between $10,000 
and \$ 12, 000. When ov^ertime and fringe benefits are included, however,, 
the average salary ^ $15,000 calculated, by the Senate Committee on' 



67 / U.S. Congress, Senate Conrmittee on Commerce''and the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, StjLmulate Entbloyment , . oyf, cit,, p. 65 
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Cotnmerce is probably realistic . Perceptions of tb^ functions to be 
performed by t5ese persons appear to differ, * however , On the one hand, 
industry spokesmen conveyed the impression that sufficient equipment 
is available and enough experienced railroaders could be rehired to 
perform critical maintenance functions. On the other hand. 
Senator Javits' expectations on what could be accomplished with 
available funds. and labor seem considerably less ambitious: "Th> 
pature of the emergency work required on our Nation.' s railroads is 
ideally suited to the public service jobs approach. These projects, 
unlike basic rail -line improvement work, do'natUend themselves to 
highly^mechanized equipment and methods.,." In Sepator Javits' view 
the tasks would be limited to "replacement of individual segments, of - 
worn rail,- replacement of ties, leveling and straightening short 
stretches (^f- track,' restoration of signal systems, repair of grade 
crossings and repair of wayside facilities." S^/ ^ 

Rehabilitation of Economically ViaAle Housing 

Federal housing policy'^has edged towards rehabilitation and away 
from new construction in the wake of critical reaction to urban renewal, 
FRA, scandals in Wilmington, Baltimore, Detroit, Philadelphia, and othpr 
cities,' the recession, and the apparent impossibility of luring private 
sector funding into 'ghetto areas with the incentives available under 
current legislation Inc^ee.d,, the definition of rehabilitation itself 
has undergone some change since t:he cautious but, optimistic days when ,^ 
"residential rehabilitation" meant primarily ' urb^ redevelopment. 69/ 
Experts etnphasize that there are numerous levels of possible rehabili- 
tation, or upgrading of propert)^ that range "from the elimination^ of 
code violations to the complete remodeling or redesigning of floor 
layouts, and the replacement of major mechanical and structural 
components," 7j0/. But Federal policymakers have come around tc^ more 
limited rehabilitative strategies less out of convicti^on than for lack 
of an alternative. The Center for Urban Policy Research thus seems \- 
• ■ ^ C ■ . ' . 



68/ Congregsional Record -- Senate , Ma^^ 16, 19.75, pp. S8544-45, 

69 / M. Carter McFarland and Walter K. Vivrett, Residential 
Rehabilitation , (Minneapolis: School of Architecture , ^-University of 
Minnesota, 2:^66) . - . . 

r • / J ' — . 

70/ David Lisotkin, Robert Burchell and Virginia Paulus, Housing 
Rehabilitation; Restraints, Prospects and Policies , Exchange 
Bibliography No., 356, (Montioe^llo: Council of Planning Librarians, 
1973), p.; 3. • ^ , * • 
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"Accurate in characterizing, the Federal embrace of urban homesteading 
(find other relatively "light"' rehabilitation stjpategies) as a "stability 
i^^phanism of the last resort^ ,an effort? pot to prevent urban neighbor- 
hoods from changing, but to prevent them from drowning." 71 / 

Ihe lowering of official expectations' was accelerated' by the v 
failure of the private sector to succeed where public polity had failed. 

^Vffien confronted with a combination of risk, ^ecr^asing profitability, 
and the loss of potential owners-who are WiUing to invest in/slum • 
properties, as housing expert George Sternlieb contends,-, "It takps a 
highly, insensitive individual to become a professional non-resident 
owner of slum^fTroperty, it/ the llfeht of present societal^ttitude's • 
Furth^rmore^Vhen vthe apartment iparket i§ very strong the landlord^ 
need not -Itjfprove; "when the aparttner^t market ts very weak tjie landlord 

.fears for .his investiment and do^s not improve." 72 / • V 

IDENTIMCATION -OF SUITABLE HOMES * - ^ ' . , ^ 
FOR VARIOUS LEVELS OF REHABIBmilON * . 

Expedience with rehabilitation projects has resulted in a litera- 
ture th&t spells out wit^ increasing precision the circumstances in * 
which limited rehat^ilitation cannot succeed or whe^re the improved' ^ 
housing simply woul^ not justify the cost. -^The type of building 
materi^al and quality of the electrical and plumbing facilities must ; 
be considered. Economist Morton'- Schussheim, stresses the importance' ' 
of the age and design as well a« the condition of the home^. ^ 
Neighborhood factors must also be analyzed, and these figure 
prominently in^the levels or stages of rehabilitation developed hy 
writers such as*Hughea and Bleakly and McF&rland^ and Vivrett^ 73 / L 
"Nonvjiable neighborhoods" are characterized by high ^vacancy* rates ^ a, 
high welfare^ population, wholly inadequate municipal services, .numerous 
environmental health problems, and higti population density. 

Limited ar li§ht reha^bilitat^ion is still 'possible, however, .where . 
a deeply-rooted ^citizenry c^n b^ identified to- serve as an anchor far 
^he neighborhood. Older -ethnic Igroups ^and e^lderly persons- iivj.rtg in 
public housing may be present, aldag with lower-middle cl^ss groctps ♦ 



71 / James W. Hughes and Kenneth D.Bleakley, Jr., Urban Home - 
steading (New Brunswick, N.J., Rutge,rs • University , 1975),^. 5. \, 

72 / George Sternlieb, The Tenement Landlord . ([New Brunswixk', 
N.J,, Urban. Studies Center,, Rutgers, The State University, 1966), 
pp. 225-26. . / ' ^ . 

73/ James W. Hughe6 and Kenneth D. Bleakly, Jr.-, op. cit.,. and 
M. Carter McFarland Mnd Walter K. Vivr^tt, op. cit. 
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wl^o are making' subs tkntial efforts towards homeownership,. Even here, 
however, Hughes and Bleakly point out the riehafetl itatiOn strategjles 
mustNt^ke inta account economic, population, and employment trends. 74/ 

Experience has revealed, too, that limited rehabilitation .cannot 
be ^ the ''clean up, paint up, fix up'*' ^;*riety ; it must be sustained I 
"One 'shot'* jehabij.itati6n attempts, no matter how contmendable the 
motiw, d(o not yield long-term results*. • 

"Sustained "rehabilitation, even where suitable housing candidaties . 
are ^elected, often costs^more than anticipated, and economist Jerome 
Rothenbe.rg /seeuis justif ied, in concluding that effective rehaSilitatian. 
must be cpotdi^j^ ted , with effective code -enforcement efforts and liberal 
creii€^ Z^/^\T-^ spite of. such unanticipated costs, econon^c analyses 
now find that rejhabilit^tion by small groups or individuals is not r 
necessarily more expensive than the strategy, favored by HUD ia the ^ 
late 1960's of rely ing -on . large construction companies ' capable o f 
■achieving economies-of-scale throvigh rehabilitation projects of 
ambitious scope. These economies-of-scale hav^ yet to be proved, and 
smaJ-L companies are able to provide the immediate on-the-job answers 
needed in rehabilitation. 76 / 

THE iiATIONALIZATION OF 

LOWER-^COME HOUSING ^ 

As* urban blight has worsened, a wave of housing abandonments has 
swept through inner city areas. In New York City alone, 180,000 homes 
were abandoned between 1960 and 1968, and critics agree that the rate 
of abandonments has increased in the I970*s. Unwil>ing or unable to 
meet their financj.al obligations, more and more landlords have^imply 
walked away or permitted the city ^o acquire such properties through 
tax delinqueryy procedures. Even where t^x problems do not exist, 
ownership of abandoned property often reverts to a ;cit^, country, or 
Federal agency^which must then figure out what to do wlrfe^ it. The 
result of this large-scale abandonment is thatvthe two largest 




74 / Op. cLt., pp-. 59-60, 

75/ Jerome Rothenber^, Economic Evaluation of 
Conceptual Foundation of Benefit-Cost Analysis . S^tudies pf Cyfrvfernment 
inancG Series (Washin^^on: Brookings Institution, 1^67), p. 243. 

76/ 0. CordcM^ Bat'bv , HousKhk Rehabilitation Costs (Lexington, 
Mass;: D.C. KeatrhCo., 1^)73), p,^41. 
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homeowners in virtually all^of qyir inner city areas are now the local 
and Federal governiments . No one in the private sector is accusing 
the government of "creeping socialism," because no one wants to assume 
this social responsibility, but the triansfer of ownership is significant 
In scope and import. 77/ ^ 

URBAN HOMESTEADING 

' " . . • . ^ ^ . - ; 

In*J:he8^e circumstances, it i$ not surprisirig"* that government and 
its critics .alike have turned to a partial housing solution that, as 
Hughes and Blealcly observe, has a "unique local nohinstitutional 
orientation, with prime emphasis not on a (ientrally directed, bureaucracy 
but'oh the individual fortitude of American households," 78 / Urban 
homesteading allows the individual to "purchase" his or her buil<iing 
from the government for a nominal amount. Driven by the lure of home . 
ownership, the individual borrows the money needed for materials and 
supplies, biit primarily invests the "sweat equity" necessary to 
rehabilitate and maintain the home, rt is in th^ individual's interest 
to restore the' home to ^ode standards. After the minimum period of 
timie that the person agrees to reside at the location, usually five 
years, the house is deeded to him or her, and it is returned to the 
tax rolls.. The individual thus 'gains a valuable asset,, and the 
government sees a drain on its resources transformed ioto a part c^f 
its tax base. Occupancy also discourages the vandals and arsonists 
who are inevitably attracted to abandoned structures, adds to the 
housing stock at prices accessible to persons often frozen out of the 
real estate market, and curbs the urban blight t^hat otherwise comes to 
neighborhoods where homes are abandoned . l\l 

Whatever the romantic appeal of "go urban, youtig man," the Center 
for Urban Poli<;y Research has found that the lure has attracted 
comparatively fe^ takers. In thi^e^ cities that were among the first 
to begin experi^i^nting with the coiacept--PhiladeIiphia, Wilmington, and 
Baltimore--approximately 200 families have become active homesteaders. 
Urban homesteading requires considerable sophistication about how to 
proceed, as well as" effective support systems. White finds that it 
works "best in: (a) large metropolitan areas with an old'eiv housing 



77 / Harold M. Rosen, The Black Ghetto: 'A Spatial Behavioral 
Perspective McGraw-Hill Problems Series in Geography, Edward J, Taa^fee, 
Series Editor (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1971), p. 44, 

78 / Hughes and Bleakly , op . ci t , , p . 1 . 

79/ Ibid., p. 2. 
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stock; (b) States where property tax. and l-ocal- governmental finance 
laws can be adjusted tb fit thp homesteader's needs; (c) areas where 

. therfe still remains some remnant of 'pride in the connnunity'; apd 
(d^ areas wh^re building materials and methods do not prohibit 

' irehabilitation." 80 / Morevoer, unlike^ earlier homesteading attempts ^ 
where growth potential and future' habitability were almost assured by 

•the trends of ^he times, urban homesteading is an„attempt Xo' redistrib- 
ute population in a manner which counters the -direction of -market 
forced • ^/ . j 



^im INCENTIVE OF OWNERSHIP 

Although the number of urban hcftnesteaders remains relatively 
small, the focus on the individual owner as a major actor in the 
housing game is a welcome departure from earlier housing policies 
that placed decision-making responsibility in the hands of public 
agencies, large contractors, and nonprofit corporations whose 
accomplishments remain at best uneven. As lawyer Julian Levi haS 
pointed out,* "neighborhood decay is the product of hundreds of private 
decisions made by property owners over the years as' to the maintenance 
and operation of their structures:*' 82/ If currently- threatened ' 
neighborhoods survive it will because individuals have made the 
'decision to participate in their rehabilitation and renewal. 

URBAN HOMESTEADING THROUGH^ JOB CREATION 

The continuing recession in the construction industry is so 
serious and well-understood tfiat it requires no documentation here. 
The result is' a high unemployment rate among the skilled constructiqn 
workers who are best equipped to perform housing rehabilitation. If 
these individuals could be put to work on those abandoned homes that 
l\ave the greatest potential for rehabilitation, progress could be made 
in saving urban dwellings and dealing with rural housing problems too. 
HUD cannot now sink' more money into homes already mortgaged unsuccess- 
fully once, homesteaders are reluctant. to invest in relatively high- 
risk homes and neighborhoods, and priva'^te contractors^have no vested 
interest in defending a moderate income housing market that the housing 
industry itself has abandoned, 

' Xv 



80 / Anthony G. White, Urban Homesteading: . A Bibliography , 
Exchange Bibliography, N. 719 (Monticello, Council ofc Planning 
Librarians, 1975), p 2 . 

81/ Hughes and Bleakly, op. cit., p. 37. 

82/ McFarland and Vivrett, op. cit., p. 27. 
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, Given the particularly serious stakes for our urban areas, however, 
the J^deral government eould, utilize public jobs monies for housing 
rehabilitation, especially if there 'is some incentive that would make 
Ht in the personal interest of the construction worker for such 
rehabilitation, to' succeed. The construction workers could be paid a 
. mlnimuiri wage for -the time spent oa tV^e job, and the difference between 
th^t amount and the prevailing union/wage could be given in the form 
of materials and supplies to be used in the xfehabi litation . If and 
when the home was then so;Ld, the construction worker could receive 
that difference in the^^form of a lump sum payment. Iq the event that 
the homelcould not be Void, the wotker would not receive the cash, 
Ithough^he could |j^ive the option of choosing to live in the home y 
mself .\ S ^ 



arlt 
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The cooperataon of the unions in such an^ arrangement would clearly 
be a prerequisite to implementation .'^ Federal^ payment of the normal ^ 
construction wage, plus $5,000 to $7,000 in materials and supplies, in 
an attempt to salvage high-risk Tiousing is patently unacagjitable ' as a. 
job creation strategy, an<5 cannot be justified as a substantial housing 
investment piled yet another housing investment that went sour. ^ 
Unlike the urban homesteader, the workerj^ere would risk no money of. 
his own, and would not be obliged to li<^, in the home if he could sell 
it^ The wage would hardly be attractive\ but once unemplpyment 
compensation is exhausted, the ihcom^would provide the means «of making 
it on a short-term basis/, and the opportunity for a lucrative sale 
might pH;ovide at^least some^^form of deferred gratification. 

/ r • 

PSE VSy^REHABftlTATION OF ABANDONED HOMES. 

Rehabilitation can involve only those h6mes that are structurally 
sound and in neighborhoods that can still be saved. Construction 
workers anxious to make ''money presumably can be counted on to piclt the 
winners, leaving the remaining homes for demolition or land banking. 
It remains an open . question whether lower-middle income residents will 
be willing even under these conditions to purchase rehabilitated homes, 
but ^^is infusion jp^ tiuman capital by t\\B F,^5etal government would 
coi^sioefjtbly lower the; sale price, and tftereby provide^ members of the 
"forking poor*' with wh^t for many may be thedr first and only opportunit 
to own their own homes,. ^-^51:^^1^ yhatf financial arrangements would be made 
under these ^ircomstaiTtces is a question, but th^ range of $5,000 to 
$7,000 per home is low, )|nd must be compared^^^lTth the costs that HUD is 
now incurring in the case of th^se abandoned homes, 

♦ There is^some evidence that the building trades unions and contrac- 
tors are becoming more willing to approach r^habilitation in a different 

ntiei^-^than they do normal housing operations-^ " On February 5, ^1976, 
sd^en^f the major AFL-CIO building and construction trades unions and 
trhe Y^tio^^l Housing Rehabilitation Contractors Association met witl> 
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then-HUD- Secretary Carla Hills, and agreed on a pi* to stabilize and 
atrengthen the Fedferally-assis ted or -insured rehabilitation of housing. 
The agreement stipulates that the signers wi 1 L establish a procedure for 
developing wages ,and conditions unique to the rehabilitation of existing 
hQjUsing, litniSing costs and keeping profits to reasonable' lejfeia.; ' 

' ft is^ unclear whether the union and contractors would sanctiqrt— the 
type af public Jobstptoject described here, but the 1976 agreeiiaent ^4^es 
suggest ^ii ;wcillingness to listen and cooperate that was not evident in the 
1960*s/' We tiwst try- to tnovei^eyond the winterizing and home repair activ- 
ities to which CEEA was limji^ted through statutory restrictions, an^ utilize 
the greater flrexMility or a job creation approach to deat with, more basic 
rehabilitati(yh problems. ^ 

. Conclusion ^ 

u: There are some promising signs that t4ie conceptwof job creation* . 
taay virtually be forced to undergo significant revision in the years / 
ahead. In its first Annual Report^ the^ National Commis^on for 'MaYipdwer 
Pqlicy stated that "new forms of job creation need to be* explored . " ^ ' 
Congressional re^lization of the need to explore income transfer ^- _ 
alternatives stems in part from oae of the most; sijgnificant labor jforce 
developments of the 1970' s--a series of stopgap le*gislative ^easures^ ^ ^ 
that pushed the cost of uVi^mplpymen t ii^urance ab(^ve $17 billion duri-t*^-^ 
the last fiscal year. ^ 

Some economists have examined a broader form of *job creation 
essentially as a bountercyclicaj. strategy designed for iise during a' 
recession, while the% National Commission far Manpower P^i<;^ has 
spokeft of using *'soft** public works or community devel^^ent efftrrts- 
to meet the job needs of the long-tenn unemployed. But is it true 
that anti-poverty programs for the disadvantaged and oounter-recession 
programs for the. temporarily unemployed should be separated out, and 
is it true that it is inefficient to attack both ktnds of unemplpyment 
through the same job creatioa program? Such a differentiation seems 
premature until we h*ye a broader ^SS^ea of what a more comprehensive . 
job creation effort might include. For the same reason, the question 
of public vs. private sector involvement in job creation should be 
postponed. What is to be done must dictate who i^ to ^do it. 

THE RIGHT TO. COMBINE REQUIRED 
TRAINING .WITH PUBLIC JOBS PROGRAMS 

A dilemma rur\s through much of the discussion concerning the 
nature of a PJP. On the one hand, i f -disadvantaged persons are treated 
separately and( paid relatively low wages, then they are little better 
off than if they take the sporadic short-term employment that is 
already available to them in the private sector. On tfie other'hand, if 
they are given PSE jobs at regular wages, the Federal government has 
than increased inflation and brought about inequities in the labor market. 
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Separate job' cr^Bh|' >rojects remove union P'^l^ s ir^. the public 
sector to driv ™r vages^of these temporar'^'^W!^. wees (provided 2 
that the projec ly do not substitute for ^t would otherwise 

be done^by regulai employees) , Still, if the w^^^ is pitched 'above 
the level of Income maintenance programs but below the wage level paid 
in the primary' labor market, what is in it for the worker? The answer 
must lie largely ih the training provided to the worker while he or ' 
she is 'involved in Vhe program,, 

RBA and CETA' titles' II-* and VI devoted little attention^^ to 
couplirfg job Creation with training. 'The economic justification for 
this omission was that the addition of training* would add considerably 
to the cost per placement. Furthermore, State and local administrative 
agencies, were clearly uninterested in. providing such training, Ipecause 
it would absorb organizational energy in teaching workers who, i-n most 
cases, would not remain long in these jobs. But it is the development 
of human capital that is one of the ulg^mate aims of public employnfent 
efforts, and "the program constitutes a' v^aluable contact point during which 
employment assistance can (and, in fairness to the temporary employee, 
should^^be provided. Such training can relate to the work at hand,' but 
where that is unnecessary, it might be furnished in a totally unrelated field 
with growth potential, Suph educational preparation clearly. is a more 
solid basis for a transition than even a well-intentioned promise by an 
agency to absorb 'the employee^- when the Federal, funds ajre discontinued, ' 
Furthermore, a training, r-equirement, by placing an additional burden 
on the applicant, would presumably sr>rt oyt ;sojg^e of bhose persons with 
whom the jo^b. may be less important. Since therfe, clearly, will be fewier 
available jobs than applicants, it provides a measure of intensity of i ; 
need and thus a more equitable basis for selecting^ the job recipient--' 
and while the training m§y be' unrelated to the jol/; there is a tangible 
payoff far undergoing ' *tHe* trailing , v_ 

' ATTRACTING A WIDER CONSTITUENCY FOR ^ ' 

■ E'ft^ECTIVE EMPLOYMEMI^ POLIC^ " , V > • • 

■ In addition to incentives for doing an effective job, there must • 
b^ disincentives fo^r /'goofing off." There is no reason why a person' 

hd^id not be fired from a project if performance is unsatisfactory^ 
^wided that^_ suit;j^ble safeguards are developed to protect the worker 
L^a^jT^^ob^ c)cj^±^^ ^^Sj^c't from inadequate traini'^ unsuitable wpjjk, 

r^^pl^ij^tiy pf many Amei , che impression that 

l^'i^r •■btfjJ^^f^ created job is irrelevant, since the t^sks,*; 

Enforr^Tiw. f standards of e>a;elletice 
S&gl^lM^l^jMj^ of incentives , duties , and obi igdt ions. 

|^'^^QI |M|^ ..^?4^ Americans that there are responsibilities 

t'o"'' be^^qP^q^e^ unemployed Americans that they will benetfit 

^personally fron? ffarsrcipa-tion in a PJP and that the product of theif 
'labor will benefit the society economically and ^socially . ,| : 
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If we guarantee a job, without simultaneously taking stej^s to 
insure that an important social need is being met, then we are indeed 
implying that the job is expendable. Robert Solow has pointed ouf that 
"The single most important step towarrd full or fuller employment would 
be for most of the society to want it enough/' 83/ Separate and ^ 
distinct job creation projects that involve persons working and studying 
their way out of structural, and in som6 case countercyclical, unemploy- 
ment while meeting needs Widely viewed as having^a high priority and 
charac^eriEed by measurable outputs should provide a viable basis for 
gilding that constituency. . ' , " " ^ 



83 / '*M^icro-policy and Full Employraenti'!' in Eli Ginzberg, ed';^ 
Jobs for Americans , (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1976)- | 
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CREATION: IDENTIFYING APPROPB^ATE 
TARGET AREAS 



by ■ 

William Spring and Others 



0 



The papers in. this section — after -a historical background (m, public 
job Creation in the United States — examine the current labor force 
^and the subgroups that a public jobs program might affect. Separate 
papers identify five areas of potentially effective apti6n: Housing, 
Day Care, Health Professions, Mass Transit apd F^ai^lroads, and Parks 
and Re-creation. ^ Costs and number of persons served are also developed 
in these papers. 
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IV 

Job Creation: The Historical Background 
f by William Spring 

Remembrance of the fact that the WPA could put three million 
people to work a year^. through the w^rst of the Great Depression is 
Important |n understanding the commitment of those backing Federal 
job creation today. But- it is alsu^^ery important to recognize how 
diffe^fent are the- economic circumstances of the 1930*s and the 197i)'s. 

Thfen unemployment was massive — affecting an estimated 25, percent 
oi the labor "force in 1933, and perhaps still as much as 17 percent 

I in 1939. Job creation was designed as a substityte for relief. 
Recipients had to be popr. Jobs wete limited one to a family. Wages 

. were so called "securirty wage^" (about 90 percent of pTevaitling rates) 
and the «rork-weekr was short, tinal^, all WPA programs, from the build- 
ing of La Guardia Airport tb the voters' projects, were operated by 
the Federal government dii*ectly. 

. ' ' ' - ' ■ ■ ^' 

In contrast, the Federal job creation programs o'f the 1970 Vs (at 
least xmtiJ. implementation of the Title VI (B) amendment of CETA),have 
not been restricted to the poor and have paid prevailing wages for the 
performance of regular jobs. 

.\ ■, . ' ^ 

No^ however, massive job creation is once agaijo a topi-ci for 
lebat ot creation, that is, for the poor in employment outside 
of regular government payroll? and ai_ low wages, as part of a wel- 
fare reform proposal, r?bw under consideration by the Admini^ration. 

How we got to this point is the subject of thi^ brief historical 
review. The following papers will discuss specific areas with potential 
for job crea.tion. 

Supported^ by a series of studies of the problems of unemployment 
and poverty—including the reports of Keener Commission on Civil Dis-' 
orders and the Cpmmission on Automation Technology and Economic Growth^ — 
the concept of public jobs for the poor gathered strength during the 
1960*s. The Office of Economic Opportunity commissioned a study by^ 
Greenleigh Associates, Inc., which determined that^there were millions 
of potential jobs that such a program could fund. A 1966 study of 
. inner city jobj^essness by Labor Secretary W. Willard Wirtz also docu- 
mented the severity of the problem. 

But the one effort to enact Federal job creation for the poor into 
, law ca^e in September of 1967, after the riots in Detroit, Newark and" 
other cities. Senators Robert Kennedy ^d Joseph Clark led the effort 
in Congress, but, with the Administration opposed, ly. was easily 
defeated. 

.. ' * " • , . 

Ill • • 
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It was not until 1970 that a Democratically-controlled Congress,^ 
with strong support from-blg city mayors and the AFL-CIO, pushed/ ^ 
through job creation legislation 'as part of the manpower refotm blll.^ 
The bill was vetoed by the RepuKlican Administration,* b^ important 
' neWi instrument' was created; a cong^jessional co^ltlon in support of Job . 
cre'atlon in the form of^ additional money to h^re workers for State or 
muitlclpal payrolls . The idea was to provide jpccess t6 careers in the 
public sector — which was then underg61ng rapid expan^lon~for tHp'se '^"'^ 

who had^ been excluded from the economic mainstream. 

-• ^ ' 

Public job creation did not actually get gnderw^y , ;Jho)wever, until 
. 1971, when national unemp loymeti t had been at ^bout 6 percent for half 
year.. Moreover, the Emergency Employment Act of 1971 /EEA) Vas not 
aimed* at the disadvantaged; rather, it allowed anyone who was unemp^pyed.' 
to have a chance al: jobs on State and muiiicipal payrolls. The 140,000 
jobs created under EEA hardly made a dent in the unemployment rate, 'bxit 
they- did demonstrate ouce again, the practicality of iJirect government 
creation of pubTLlc jobs on a fairly large scale. 

By 1976, there was rising concern in Congress that: (li- jobs 
.under the CETA program were not being madfe available to those most in 
need and (2) that cities and States were substituting CETA Workers for 
those they would have paid for otherwise out of local taxes. These 
concerns' led to the enactment of CETA Title VI(B), which requires a 
project approach rather, than placement of workers in regular jobs and 
mandates the hiring only of the poor and vLong-term unemployed. ^ 

J . . ' , 

The Cdmprehenslve Employment and Training- Act of 1973 included a 
continuation of the public service employment prdgram. PSE was listed 
as an eligible activity under Title* I, and I'^le' tl provided special 
funds fbil&job ^^Teatslon l]|^reas pf high unenji^oyhient — over 6.5 percent. 

, After national unemployment Vose ^rom 5 percent -<o 7.2 percent- In 
, the year following CETA's passag^', Title VI authorized $2^/5 billion for 
job creation and an additional $500 million for project jobs was autho- 
rized under a new Title X of the Economic Development and Public;, Works 
Act. Together, these amendments led to the creatldn of some 3^,000 
jobs. \ , ■ y ' ' .. 

* A number of questions are raised by any. large scale job creation 
proposal. What work is to be ddne? How can it be organized? What 
levels pf pay would be needed? How would those jobs match the skill 
levels of the unemployed? ^ 

The answer to^the basic que6tlon--ls there enough work to do?~^ 
depends on the national goals set by policy-makers. For example, ll 
it is national policy to slow the rates of economic growth and allow 
high rates of unemployment — foi^ whatever treason — then* the goal of , full 
employment, of course, cannot be reached. 
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It Is cr|.t4cal to 'realize In thife' <iont^xt that an AdmiT^is.tration 
can eliminate" mor^. Jobs by cautious fiscal policy than Congr^s- has 
ever votred; for public service emplojfmerlt. And, on, tjie other hand, 
growth of ' the economy *at an annual rat^ of 7*6 perc^^t in March, 1976* 
CTeatedTan additional-r^QO/oOO Jobs — nearly as/^any in "a ?ipnth as six 
years of legisiative' efforts have created* through pui53,±8ly-funded 
employment^. '\ • > . . * ' ' / . ' , ^ 

•V • • . ' : ; . \ 

<5 FaiII femployipient requires: vigorpus' fiscal ^policy; targeted urbiri' 
redevelopment spepdijig (Including fuSd^ for housing and mass transit")^ 
capital Institutions to help local businesses (development banking); 
and a project-orienteci public service- employment effort • If properly 
coordinated, th^s^ policies, it is hopfed^ could lead the Nation toward 
maximum employment with minimum inflationary impact • . . [ 

However, if it is belieVed that full emplo3anent is unobtainable- 
without unacceptable inflati^, then there, <is no -tragic in public job 
creation, targeted jobs are simply O^s irjf iationary than stiqjLulation 
efforts directed at the; entire ecor^oray. ^ , . v 

- / ^ ^ ■■ \ 

Normally, jobs are derived from the cjemand for final products: 
fojr example, how many teachers are needed iln order to provfde one 
teacher, for avery 20 children? ^^How tnany ^Jtie^ metal Wjbrkers to build 
the air ducts for, 1 ^million units of ^6w-co)^ fe>^;sing7 How many nurses 
to maintain health Centers in each low- income neighborhood? 

But what if the government spends money to create a job and only - 
afterwards considers what thdt job will produce? As it happens, there 
is excellent; evidence'of the value of. the iovestments made in this' 
Nation by the job creation effdrfs in the 1930' s. National Airport in 
Washington and La Guardia in NewWrk, the plays of Clifford Odets,^nd 
the State guide series ar^ but a few items in the long list of W?A con- 
tributions. \ . > . • , ' 

A serioug look at the extent o^f^ unemployment and low wage 
employment in this Nation vindicates that the "job ^gap" is fair. more 
substantial than is generally recognized. If, for instapce^ we were 
to mount a Federally-funded job creation effort of fering "Jobs jat the 
average w«ge of these unemployed under CETA ($7,800 per year)^ it is 
reasonable to expect that some 20 million workers could be dravhi to 
them, • including some 8 million currently working part-time and ^some 
10 mill^ion now employed full-time. 

The question is, can this be accomplished? The contributors tA^ 
this portion of th# monograph have taken a look at a number of fieids 
in whlph it is said that there are ^^f^^r tun i ties to provide jobs and 
have attempted to answer these questions: how many jobs could be 
created? What wages do they pay? HoV are they, currently organized? 
What barriers are ^here to their inclusion in a full employment effort? 
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conclusion reached can be stated quite succinctly: In the 
service area (health,- education, day care, care for the aged and 
institutionalized) there are a substantial number of jobs — new jobs, 
necessary or at least obvtoiisly-useful jobs, ^obs^that are now, carried ^ 
on Ifi One place 6t another and pay decent to very good wages. Howe^yer, 
there is^ nothing approkchlng an unlimited supply of such jobs. Moreover, 
with the possible exception of custodial jobs, .t bey require substantial 
amounts of skill training. ^ 

• ^ In the area of producti\{n jobs — in railbed rehabilitation, urban 
transport, new home construction, home reHabllitatlon and park' mdin- ^ 
tenance and redreation construction — there is an e:^traordlnary amount 
of wiork to be done* But, in new home construction and in mass transl^t ■ 
construction* and maintenance. Onion wag^ scales (which, l)ecau«e of 
the Davi^-Ba^pii Act, would almost surely, be \pplied to any large scale 
job creation program) would create serious problems of overall costs -^Jad 
of equity, problems unknoyn in the WPA 4^7^* ^ ^' 

If eligibility for Federally- funded jobs is limited to those who 
are heads of two or more member-ho^useholds-, who have a previous attach- 
ment to the workforce, and who have been unemployed (that is seeking 
work and not finding it) for 30 days or more, it would be possible to 
find sufficient work in such projects to make the difference between, 
say, a national unemployment rate (exclusive of youth unemployment) of 
6 percent and 3 percent (say 2.5 million jobs). However, this could riot 
be carried on indefinitely. At some point, the. backlog of* available 
work would be exhausted and we would. again be faced with the necessity 
of relying on a growing economy to provide jobs for our citizens. 

Perhaps even more importantly, production jobs require- capital 
investment. To build forest hiking or biking^ trails , for instance, 
requires a 2^ tonJ^;nitk for every so matiy miles of trail, making, the 
cost of such efforts somewhat higher than they appear to be at 
first glance. 

During the most decent recession, which was far mpre severe than' 
the dip of 1971-72, the ^Congress has contemplated a number of job 
creation approaches: ^* 

— a general tax cut * 

— expanded public ^service employment.- 

— emergency yfemall-scale public works, 

— accelerated public works 

— a counter-cyclical increase* in revenue-sharing funds 
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None was -intended to "solve" the unemployment proi^leiD> nor did 
anyl (with the exception of tbe tax cut) make a very largeWent in the 
economy. It* is my conclusion^ from this study of the problem, that the 
best h6pe lies. In a return tdf the combination of progr^msjlsugge^ted by 
^FDR in his 1945 State of the,Uplon Message: an Integrateli assault on 
conc^jtr at ej^ unemployment and economic lag;ln inner el tj/ Ire as and 
regib)p(£» thtough the investment of federal funds in a conSlned private- 
and ptjblic?^sector effort to use all the Nation's resource! in such a 
way^jbs to Achieve balanced growth and 'full employment. Public job 
cr^a(tion can be aji lnqportant part of this effort, but it cannot be the 
main effort itself. , , ; ' ( ' 
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The Labor Force Impact of a Public Jobs Program 
by Thomas Barocci , — 



^' Two questfio^s are commonly and justifiably asked 'wfiet^eVer the idea 
of «'publ^ iobs program' comes under discussion. The first centers on 
the^otential impact ©f such a program on labor force- participation 
and the second on ^possible displacement of. persons from the "less* 
desirable*^ to the "more desirable" publicly- funded jobs. * 

Triis section of the analysis addresses these questions, employing 
as muc'h information as is available ^t this tit^ie.'l^/ It is useful to 
indicate at the- outset that there ar'e no precise estimates bf t^he 
number of persons^h'o would be drawn into the labor market or who would 
switch 'jobs in response to a government offer of employment. Thia does^- 
not prex^lude intelligent and calculated guesstimates , -hpwever . 

This section also addresses the problem of detfirmini^ig what pro- 
portion of "of ficially^ unemployed persons" would be likely, candidates 
for a jobs program. In many ways this proportion ^s efasy to estimate^ 
since the relevant data are statistically reliable and are publils.hed 
on S, monthl.y basis. In o^der to estimate the possible pool of / 
applicants for a public jobs program the following elements must be' 
considere4J ' 

1. Thb^e persons currently counted as unemployed (CPS) in excess 
of a given number, say 4 or 4^ percent, who are "f rictional ly unemployed 

An estimate of the number of discouraged workers. who want jobs, 
but a?e not actively seeking employment because they believe no work is 
available, lack the necessary expedience or schooling, or have personal 
handicaps (including' inexperienciB and age) which may make them 
unattractive to employers. 



3. The number of currently-employed family heads or unrelated 
individuals who worked in the previous 12 months (more than 50 weeks) 
but whose earnir^gs were less than the offered wage under the jobs 

'program (either^ the $5,038 BLS poverty level or the $7,800 target of 
CETA) . * 

4. The number of currently-employed household heads whose earnings 
in the -^evious year were less tha'n the offered wage level as a result 
of part-time or part-year work. (Not all of this cohort would want or 
accept a full-time job). 



1^/ Unless otherwise specified, the source of income data in this 
analysis is the Current Population Survey of the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census and the source of emplo*ym,ent data is Employment and Earnings ^ 
January 1976. 
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5, Those persons. who ^re not now part of the labor force (excluding 
the dlscoUreged workers cpunted above) who would l>e dtawitf into the labor 
force in reappiise to the Job program. Loosely described asj the "added 
workers" estimate, thi$ can be obtained by using. aconexiie trie techniques 
to< predict changes in the laj^or force participation rate^ and by employing 
data published in the Current Population Survey.. f " 

CURRENT LABOR FORCE . ^ \^ 

AND SELECTED SUBGROUPS 

Before Attempting t6 Identify the members of the full-time wb^k 
force who might be drawn into a public jobs program, it is usefuj^^to 
outline the situation of the labor forcfe as a whole, with emphiisis given 
to those sub-groups wbo wpujLd be obvious candidates for a public jobs 
program « ' . ' ' . v 

In December ^975, the civilian labor forpe totalled 92,731,000, 
including 8^,536,000 employed and 7,195,000 nneniployed, which translates 
into an official ynemployment rate of 7.8 percent.. Of those offictttlH^^i 
counted/fas, uriimployjBd, 3,486,000 rfepifesented the "excess" urietnpioyed, 
i.e*, above* this number who would be jobless if the national rate was 
4 pfercent ' (full^employment level).' Further, as of December 1975, there 
were 59,812,000 persons 16 years of age and qvtft who were not in the 
labor force'--presumabiy , part of this cohort 'could be '"drawn infco" the ; 
labor force if/^the ^blicly^-furld^ jobs were attractive enough.. 

Since public* jobs programs genJ^rally have an eligibflity require- 
ment concerning the length of time the applicant has been unepiployed, 
it is useful to p^ep^ent infomnration on the duration of unemplbyroent , 
Approximately 3,5.4 {>ercent of those officially unemployed in December . 
1975 (2,548,000 persons) were unemployed for'more than 15 weeks. Of 
this total, 1,428,000 persons were unemployed for more than 26 weeks, 
the duration of mo'st State "regular" unem'plojrment insurance coverage. 
The long-term unemployed (those jobless for more than 26 weeks)/ Include 
372,000 white collar workers, 784,000 blue collar workers, 190,000 
service workers, and 74,^00 persons with no previous work experience. 

^ If the "professianal and managerial workers" ate subtracted from this 
total (on the as^umptionJthat they would be much less likely to apply 
for a public jobs * program) , we find that there are 1,318,000 persons 

. who would be Innnedlately available for work if a public jobs program 
were implemented' with an eligibility criterion of more than 26. weeks 
of "official" unemployment. 

The CPS also clfi^sified part-time workers by their reason for 
part-time employment . The relevant category of this analysis is "p^rt- 
time for economic reasons," a cohort which is not included at all in 
the unemployed classifications. The number of sych workers given for 
December 1975 by the CPS is 3,028,000; certainly a number of these 
persons kre likely to apply for a public jobs program which offered 
full-time Work at levels o£ pay at least equal to their present earnings. 
(This calculation excludes those who are p.art- timers for "voluntary 
reasons.") 
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The next Important category Is that defined as "discouraged 
workers/* thojae persons who have dropped out of the l^bor force 
because they "think they cannot find a Job," either because of "Job - 
market factors" or "personal factdrs." In D|t ember 1975, the total 
number of discouraged workers was 972,000 per8ons--'approximately 
1 percent of the total labor force. Some^ members of this cohort could 
be expected to "reenter" the labor force if a pubiiclj- funded Job were 
available. 

; 

'Art additional piece of information that Is most startling and 
possilsly very important in our estimation is provided by the CPS,/ 
information co^^lected by asking those persons who are out of the labor 
force what their "work-seeking intentions" are for the next 12 months. 
Almost. 10 million persons who were officially out of the labor force 
in December 1975 indicated that they planned on seeking work during 'the 
next 12 months. As a caution, the reader should remember that many who 
are presently in the labor force would drop out (for. a variety of 
reasons) over the. samp 12-month period. 'Furthermore, the cohort of 
"discouraged workers"' discussed earlier is included in the estimate of 
those who will enter the labor force duririg the next 12 months. 

Table. l6 shows a svunmary of the figiires used in the above section-. 
EARNINGS OF WORKERS IN 1974 * ' * " 

As mentioned: previously, some workers who are earning les^ than 
the wages offered under a public jobs program could be expected to 
leave their present jobs to obtain better-paying publicly- funded 
positions. The extent of this movement , of course, would be* dependent 
on both the wage level offered in the public jobs and the program's 
eligibility criteria, especially in reference to the number of weeks 
of previous unemployment, family status, ar income provisioniB. The 
following section outlines some of the numerical parameters that 
should be used in estimating the possible displacement of workers from 
private to public sector jobs. Unfortunately, the most recent available 
data on earning are for 1^74 and thus are not directly comparable to 
the employment and unemployment data uded in the preceding section. 
For purposes of estimfiftion, the reader can assume that /the percentage 
figures will hold over the 1975 period. (Note: this/is a "conservative 
estimate," given the evidence that the "poor" suffer proportionately 
more in recessions 4ike that of 1975. Thus, it is expected that the 
lower-income cohorts would have increased during the 1975 period;) - 

Persons Below the Poverty Level . ^ 

According to the BLS definition of poverty level income ($5,038 
in 1974 for an urban family of four) , there were 5.1 million families 
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and 4.8 million Unrelated individuals below the low income level . 1/ 
Thia rapreaenta a 7 percent i^n^reaae over 1973 and thus we can expect 
that the nuttbers in these categories have risen in 1974 as yell. The 
Incidence o£ '^poverty" was, as expected, greater among women/ The 
poverty rate in 1*974 was 33 percent for. families headed by women' and / 
6 percent for families headed by men. These income figures do include 
transfer- payments and tKus must be viewed carefully when making assump- 
tions about availability for work. 

'*.»'•.•, 
, ■ '/ , • . • 

Of the cohort of persons defined as living below the poverty levelV 
the most obvious portion tha^ mlfght be expected to seek public jobs 
consists of those who wo^Ked full 4:i^e during the year and - still earned 
less than a poverty-line income. ^ The C PS ^ shows that- there were 5.4 
million persons who worked at least 50 weeks and still could not pass 
the poverty line, including 2.9 million family heads. j[/ This cohort 
was not included in measured unemployment and most certainly can be 
added to the total number who could be expected to look for work under 
a public jobs program (but not, however^ if the program paid less than 
$2*50 an hour, since this is the average wage for those who worked full 
time 4ind could not break the poverty barriier.) . 

Income Under $8,000 

>i ■ ' ' ' 

If the program wer.e to offer , positions which paid in the "target" 
range of present PSE positions under CETA ($7,800 per year), we would 
expect to see a substantial increase in the^ number of potentil^l 
^pplicantsj^. The Consumer Income Series of the Current Population 
Reports provides valuable information on -this issue. 

In 1974, 5 million civilian' families had anfii^regate family 
income, including transfer payments, of under $8,000 (26.5 percent Of 
all civilian families in the U.S.). This figure becomes even more 
dramatic when one considers that the 1975 6LS lower-level family budget 
(4 persons) for a large city (Boston) was just a few dollars under 
$10,000. 

Not all of those who earned less than $8,000 were unemployed during 
1974. Of those families which were headed by a person who worked full- 
time (50-52 weeks), 3.6 million had k yearly^ income under $8,000, while 
the remainder of the families in the under-$8,000 category consisted of 
1.7 million whose head worked part-time and 6.3 million whose head did 
not work at all.. The portion of this cohort that worked full 6r part- 
time must be viewed as potential applicants if the prorgtam were to pay 
better wages then they earn in their present positions. 



1/ P. 60, No. 102^ Table B. 
3/ C-60, No, 102, Table 12. 
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Part-Year Employment . ^ ' 

It must be anticipated - that at least some of the persons who flesire 
and are unable Ho 'find jfijrH^ year employment would be responsive td th^ 
availability of a full-tWd^ full-year position. In 1974, there were 
approximately 38 million persons who worked only part-year including 
18 million men and 20-:4ift women. Of this total, 10,4 million did ' 
not work full year becaus^they \iefM'''^ixi^1^^ 

remainder were either ill, disabled , in school", keeping house, or not 
working for "othejr reasons ."VFurthermore, of this grpup, 70 percent 
of the. males (12.6 million) anU 93 percent of the females (18,6 millio,n) 
earned, less than $7 , 000 during ttie full year. 4/ 

If the public jobs program has\no "family income" criteria,' a 
possibly more-relevant figure is prov^ed by the 11.7 million persons 
who worked full-time (50-52 weeks) in ^(74 and earned under $8,000. 

ECONOMETRIC ESTIMATION 

Th^ State of Massachusetts now has an operating econometric model, 
which is "driven" by the Data Resources Inc. (DRI) macro-model of the 
U.S. economy. One of the primary values of this model is that it can 

»be employed to simulate changes in government expenditures, as 
illustrated by the following description of the results of a simulation 
designed to estimate the impact on the State economy of a $10 billion 
Federally-financed jobs program. The primary value df the simulation 

■for our purposes is the presence of Sophisticated employment equations 
in the model whi^ allows for estimation of the labor force participation 
impact of a lar^ "one shot" increase in the number of available jobs. 

In order to derive, the estimates, seX^eral simplifying assumpti^ons 
were utilized: i 
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--The entire program is financed by an increase in Federal income 
ta^xes, not through an ^increase in ' the ^deficit ; 

--Program participants assumed to have exhausted their unemploy- 

ment compensation benefits; ■ / " . 

--The State of Massachusetts is a 1 lo^ttb^^^ . 5 percent of the 
national funding, the same percentage it now receives under 
Titles II and VI of CETA. ' ' r 



4/ The reader should he cautioned that these persons are included 
in the "off icial" onemployment rate. Although the cohort does not 
remain the same size over the entire year, its relative magnitude remains 
fairly cons tan t . 
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— The average annual salary is assumed to, be $7,800 — the target; \ 
average under CETA. 

--It is assumed that there, is a sufficient excess supply of labgr 
so that the employment increase xloesnot exert an upward 
pressure on wages . (The D.R.I. iriodel indicates that /upward 
pressure on waged would Come within, program of $20 billion or 
or more .) ^ 



--It is assumed that the public Jobs will not displace private 
sector Jobs./ / ^ ^ 

— It is assumed that the State and local governments will not have 
to increase their Expenditures to provide mfiterial and equipment. 

The tnajor effects of the program are 'in the following areas: job 
creation; unemployment reductioa, personal • income. State revenues, State 
spending, welfare expenditures and labor force participation rate. Each 
is briefly discussed. / 

- " 

The program would initially increase employment by 62,000 Jobs-- 

58.000 directly and 4,000 indirect ly--and the unemployment rate would 
decline by 1.8 percentage points. However, ^s a result of increase in 
the . labor fbrce,' the decline in the unemployment rate would only be 
1.2 points at the en# of two years. 

vkere would be an initial increase in personal income of $A73 • 
million, I'multiplying" to $m5 millioa by the end of two yeArs, and 
S'tate revenues from income", sales and other taxes would increase by. 
$A5 million in the firtt yea^^^^^^urther , welfare expendituries /(for SSI, 
AFDC an^ General Relief) would decrease by $28 million, r^lecting a 
decline in caseloads. . 

The Massachusetts econometric model includes labor force equations 
that incorporate empirical research results of changes in economip 
conditions on "discouraged" and "added" wqrk^r impacts. ^The equ'ation 
estimated that: the $10 billion program would, after 2 quarters, result ' 
i^ a .7 V increase i'ri the labor force participation rate (moving from 

66.1 percent to 66-8 percent. Thus, in Massachusetts (with a "potential 
labor force of approximately 4 milUr=n persons), we find that about 
28,000 or about 41 percent of the 68,000 ne*- jobs (in 1977) would be 
taken by persons enteirlng or reentering the labor force. It must be 
kept in mind that this number of ^abor force entrants and reentrants 
includes those who were out of the labor force as a result o.f the 
collection of transfer paytnents^of one kind or another. 

If this same percenta^ increase occurred on the national level 
(total labor force in 1974 = 93.24 million) we would find an increase 
in the labor force of (.007 x 150,827,000 non-institutipnai population) 
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1.055 million persons. "S/ The reader jpust rememper , howe»er , that the 
equations on labor force behavior for Massachuse|tts may jfdt apply on 
the national level. Further, the simulation waal desigrjepr for a 
hypothetical $10 billion public service employmetjit program.- Nevertheless, 
it gives a goo'd estimate of the potential *impact iof an; injection of a 
sut>8tantial number of new jobs on labor force behavior . ' 



_5/ This estimate comes very closdAto the number of discouraged 
workers in 1974 (972,000 according to t^e Census (estimates). 
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TRHLE IS/tlABOR FDRZE SOtWiRi STATISTICS, DBCEMBEaR 19 74. AND DECEMBER 1975 



Item 



Decsember 1974 



Decemnber 1975 



. Total labor ^orce Hhousands) 93,539' 

Civilian laior force (thousands).... 91,327 

Number employed (thousands) 85, 22Q 

Numbelr unemployed (thousands) ^ 6,10 7 

Labor force partici^iation rate...... 61.8% ' 

Unemployed as percent of labor force 6.7* 

Number uQ^mployed in ekcess of 4% * ' 

. dfpr'iabor force 2,454 , 

Population over 16 years o^ age, 

not in labor force (thousands)... 58,482 

Durai^tion of unemployment (thousands) : 

27 weeks........ ^^4 72 

' 15 weeks. ....... 1,151 ^ 

'^Mean • ' 10.3 weeks 

Unemployed 11 weelcs, by occupation: 

White collar -r-- . 

Blue collar . ^ ^ 

Service . . / 

No previous Experience 

' ; Total. \ 

Persons^ working part-time for 
.economic reasons (thousands) 3,097 

Discouraged workers (thousands) 812 

Not in 'labor force but planning 
to 'seek work in next 12 months 
t (thousands) 9,544 



94', 888 

92, 731 V /. 

■ / 

• 85,536 . / 
7,195 t / 
61.8% 1 
7.8% 

.3,486 V 

59,812 

/ 

1,4!28 (thousands) 
/ 2^^548 

16 . 9 , weeks 

■ .372 
7fi4 
190 
124 
^ 1,318 

3,028 
" 972 

9,879 



SOURCE: Employment and Earnings, January 1976. 
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' Bmploymttnt Opportunities In Housing under a Public^ 

Employment Progrsm , 
* ' by Linda Sesle 

. ^ . ■ . . 

Although residential construction haskept pace with targeted gross 
housing producjfcion goals' Since 1969, units* for low- and moderate- income ^ 
families havsintot been constructed at th^ rate necessary to provide 
adequate housing for all Americans by 198Q, and the rate of rehabilitation 
of existing stock has been negligi|>le. A system ^of financial incentives 
could be^ tised to stimulate private rehabilitation and constructiCh , 
efforts to meet these goals, but an^lternative approach, consistent 
with the goals of a public employmeru^rogram, would be to provide Federal 
funds to local government;s and public housing authorities'" to hire the 
manpower , necessary to build and rehabil It-ate* housing for jLow-income C 
families* . / * 

DEMAND \ ' - ^ 

According to projections made in 1968 and 1973, there will be 5.1 
to 6.7 million units of deterioifa ted housing, in the United :State's in^ 
1^80. ^/ Forty percent of these units will be locatejl in metr^opolitan 
areas, with a regional distribution as shown below: 0 

Northeast Northcentral ^ ^ South West 2/ 

1.4 million 2.2 million 2.9 million _ million 

Virtually all households living in these units will have* low or moderate 
incomes. ^ ^ .V 

An estimate of the amount of Federally-sponsored rehabilitation 
which ha^ already occurred can be obtained from the numbel: of FHA single* 
and multi- family mortagages issued under Sections 235 and 236 of the 
National Housing and Urban Redevelopment Act of 1968. Only 130,000 



6/ David Birch, America's Hoifslng Needs; 1970^1980 (Cambridge, 
Massi^Cenlfer fox Urban Studies of Harvard and MIT, 1973); and A Decent 
Home . Report of the President's Committee on Urban Housing (Washingtcm, 
D.C.t.U^S. Government Printing Office, 1968).' 

Jj Birch, op.cit. , , . ' 
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mortgages on refinanced and existing constructio n wer e issued between 
1968 and 1973L. ^1 (This^ number might tend to' underestimate the amount 
of rehabilJ.tation which has oc9urred, since i^^oes not ^nclude 
financing of leased-housing rehabili'tation under Section 23. However,, 
.by including the refinancing of 'existing mprtages and/improvements to 
non-substiindard dwellings, it might also tend to overestimate^ Asyan 
upper bound, the total number of low- rent public housing units in 1973' 
was about 1.3 million, including all conventional public housing units 
and all lelLsed housing.^ Assuming that no more than one-third of that 
nuinbter represent leased units which have.. been rehabilitated, (a very 
conservative assumption; in Boston less^^than 1 percent of all public * 
housing units were leased, Rehabilitated stiructures in 1973) , 10 / at 
least 4.5 to 6 million of the 1970 stock of^dejteriorated units are still 
in need of rehabilitation. 

r ^ . 

A 1970 estimate of American housing needs indicated' that 6.4 million 
households * not, ^living in physically-dilapidated units were, nonetheless, 
^'housing poor" because they either liveld in overcrowded condiiiions or 
paid a ddsproportionate fraction o£ their incomes for rent . "11/ American 
housing needs, therefore, include bo^h rehabilitation of substandard 
units and economic assistance to families who are overcrowded or unable 
to afford a market-determined rent.^ Of- 63.4 million households in the ' 
United States, "^13.1 million are housing poor. Yet only 2 million 
households (of 25 million potentially eligible under existing laws) 
benefit from Federal housing subsidy programs. JL2/ A public ^emplxJyment ' 
program .could be used to narro\^ that gap by providing funds to local 
housing fiiuthorities to build or rehabilitate units^whlch would then be 
provided at le^s than market cost to families eligible for housing 
assistance. ^» ^ 

' ■ : 

- 6/ 1973 HUD Statistical Yearbook (Washington, D.O.': tJ.S. Governmeint 
Printing Office, 19^). . 

9/ Ibid. 

10/ Arthut P, Solomon. Housing the Urban Poor (Cambridge, Mass.: 
MIT Press, 1974) . ' 

ri/ Birch, op. cit. 

. { . ■ . ■ 

12 / Solomon, op . cit . 
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JOBS CREATED BY . - . 

NEW COHSTRUCTION / ' 

\ In^^* stu^y of ^he employment bepefits of new coMtructioTi, Solomon 
'estimated that-fbr every $1,000 of construction cost,, 95,9 mahrhours of, 
6n>^te labor is required at aA average wage rate 'of $6,08, (\9^0 dollarfe^ 
generdtinfe $583 in wage income, - In addition, 122 hours, of off-site 
conatrucCaon activity is cr,eated at a mean wage rate of $3,78, for a 
total of $461. Some fraction of this amount-rperhaps $70-$ipO--is 'paid 
out As construction wages to clerks, draftsmen, etc, for a total wage 
expenditure of $650-$685. ^The rfest represents the wa^e component of ^ 
materials and services used in the building* Using Solomon's f igure», ' 
the total employment on- and off-site benefit from c^)nstruction is 
$1,004 per $1,000 construction cost. 1^/ Th ^re A s some- discrepancy 
here, presumably reflecting the fact that^iiese data come from many * 
sourctafs and must all be ifljusted to constant collars, but the conclusion 
is unquestionably that construction is highly labor-intepsive . J 

• In addition to creating shorp-term* construction lobs, public ^ 
housing construction created penf^apent managerial and maintenance 
position^. For projects numbering 500-800 uhits in Boston, for example, 
new jo1l>s were created at the rate of 1 per 17 housing Units, at an 
average salary of $8,640* The average capital cost pei^ unit of 
construction was $17,07o/fof these projects*; annual operating expenses 
were $9^0, of which at least $508 was fqr wages and salaries* 14/ Such 
a program would create a total of. about 20 workyears p^r unit of 
housing built, including 1*2 workyeiars directly in wages paid by the 
government and the rest to workets in vindus tries manufacturing materials* 

For every million units of housing constructed, then, 1*2 million 
workyears would be required, and there would be another 1,1 million 
workyears in increased private sector employment* Some 59,000 permanent 
managerial and maintenance jobs per million units would also be breated . 

JOBS CREATED BY REHABILITATION 

HUD defines rehabilitation in its leased housing program as a sub- 
stantial alteration in the premises which costs 20 percent or more of 
the fair market value of the unit. Costs may range from $2,000 to over 
$10,000.; for the 731 leased housing units that Solomon looked at in 
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14/ Ibid . 



Bo8ton, the average'c4pltal cost ,of rehabilitation was $8.41^2, 15/ A 
similar figure of $«,743 pert unit was the average for FHA-lnsured 
mu'X'tl-unlt projects (both .figures In 1970 dollars). 16/ 

Rehabilitation of existing unlts^ is less labor-intensive than 
new construction, since it requires only 80.4 work-Hours per $1,000 ^ 
of construction costs. The average prevailing wage rate for the mix 
of construction skills required was $6.01 for Solomon's 731 units, 
i^suming the same, ratio ofr off-site to on-site employment ais for new 
cdnstruertion, rehibilitatton would create about 102 additional man-hours 
at $3.aB« 17 / ^In reality, the amount*of work created may be greater 
than trtiese figuAe would^ indicate, since rehabilitation requires more 
finished products manufactured off-^-site than new construction. However, 
using th(e new construction ratio as a reasonable approximation, direct 
wage ea^penditures for rehabilitation would be $540 to* $570 per $1,000 
of construction cos t$, including wages to off-site construction workers. 
For an average rehabilitated unit in Solomon's. sample, this resuLts (n 
direct employment expenditures of $4,540 to $4,800 per unit. In. > 
addition, /pertinanent administrative, management, and maintenance jobs . < 
af^ created by the annual operating expenses/of $1,068 p^runit. 18/ 
Assuming that, the proportions of thi^ .figure devoted to labqr and 
4|katerial8 are comparable to, those for new construction, $583 per unit 
is for payment of wages and salaries, atid the result is one permanent 
job for every 15 'units. / 

The number of workyeiars needed to rehabilitate one dilapidated unit 
is .53. To rehabllitatyek'4,5 to 6 million units of substandard housing 
would require 2.4 to 3.2.mfllion workyears . In addition, 300,000 to 
400,000 new permanent, jobs would be created. ^ 

'available LABOR. SUPPLY . 

Aljchougli'^ there were 5.5 milldon persons employed in construction 
in 1973, only 5.0Knilliefn persons were so employed-in 1975. 19 / The 
average annual uneitiployment rate in construction in 1975 was 18.1 
percent or 830,000 persons, 20/ enough to build' ^90, 000 units of new 

■ ' r' ' 

\ 

. • - . / 



15/ Ibid. * 

16/ 1^73 HUD Statistioal Yearbook , op.citt 

17 /> Solomon, op.cit . ' ^ 

18 / Solomon, op.cit. 

19 / Emplojmienj/and Eai::n;Lngs, January 1976, 

20/ Ibid. ' ' 
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housing annuAlly or 1 .6 \nillidn units of rehabilitated existing stock. 
In addition to unemployed construction workers, approximately 700,000 
persons with no previous work experience were without jobs in 1975. 21/ 
Since 30. to^4p percent Qf rehabilitation work cap be done by semi-skilled 
or unskilled workers, it might be possible to employ a»million or more 
persona in rjehabllitation and new construction without spf^ial traiiilng 
programs .^^ 22/ (This does not include an almost equally-large increased 
private demand for labor stimulated by the building activity.) 

The number of persons with experience or syillSv in the' construction , 
trade may be even larger than the above figures indicate. In 1968, 6.4 
million individuals worked in construction at some time dufing the year, 
filling 3.6 million full-time positions; 23/ Since 1968 was a year of 
low ^'nemployment in construction, this suggests* that, even in high 
emplo^*nt yeari^, the ratio of possible construction* workers to persons 
actually doing construction work is probably about 1.8:1. Individuals 
apparently move freely from construction into related employtrient areas, 
so that an effort to recruit workers from other areas inta construction 
work C5>uld provide jobs for even more people than the numbelj^ estimated 
above ^, ' ^ ' 

PROGRAM AJ'TERNATIVES - . ' , / \ 

^ There are several financial and ownership alternatives which the 
Fecieral government could adopt in implementing a public 'employment 
program in housing. Assuming that government should engage in this 
traditionally pxivate-sector activity only to achieve public ()urposes, 
neW construction would be most appyc^fr lately <Jesignate^ for low-income 
houaeholds ^nd the elderly. Since 'programs already ISast to sabtfidize 
the constTuq,tion of such developments, wh>t would be required to 
implement "a, public employment prpgram to undertaVe new construction 
would be increased funding, ^ means of encouraging local community 
hbusing ^uthorities to expand their existing programs, and increased 
'reliance oq. public employment rather than hiring *of private contractors. 

Several existing' HUD programs provide possible means of implementing 
projects: . , ' ^ ' 

^ 1. Under Section 23 of the Housing.Act of ^1965, the FedM^T^ 
' government funds local housing authorities to lease hoy^^Tng 
units for public housing recipients from tl^e existing housing 



21/ I]3id. ' ' 

22 / Salomon, op.cit. ^ ' 

23/ D. Quinn Mills, Industrial Relations Manpower in Construc- 
tion (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1972). . 
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stock. The local housing abthority must require that leased 
premises satisfy the lopal housing coda; Irv- addltlbii^ the local 
housing authority may enter Into a long-term lease with the 
landlord, an^ the Income thus guaranteed provided the landlprd 
with the Incentive to rehabilitate the units leased. The ' 
guarantee also facilitates the acquisition d'f cJpltal to recpn- . 
Struct t be unit « Ownership of the leaded premises remains with 
the landlord; the tenant -^nd the Fedetal/gove;pnment the 
increased rental costs of the more valuabl^/^habilitated housing. 
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2/ Section 236 of the National Housing and Urban Redevelopment 
Act of 1968 ptovides rent supp'lements, coupled with FHA mortgages, 
for new construction or for rehabilitation of units for iow- 
. Income families by privatfef non-profit corporations. ^\ 

3.' Section 235 of 'the same act provides similar mortgage subsidies 
to low-income homeowners and to private corporation^. 

^ Another type of program which could be implemented on aN large ^scale 
Is urban homesteading. Such a 4>i^ogram would allow households to purchase 
dilapidated buildings and rehabilitate them with a zero or minimal 
down- payment and possibly with Federal subsidies for~ mortgage payments 
like those currerftly made under Section 235. In a variant of this^ 
scheme tried on a limited basis in Cambridge, a non-profit , corporation 
buys dilapidated units, does the^ major rehabilitation work, ^en' sells 
the properties to moderate-income families ^ho do , the inside^ rinishing 
work. The value added by the household in completing th^ rehabilitation 
iei^es in lieu of a downpayment ) ^r obtaining a conventional, unsubsidized 
jiortgage. 24/ \ * \- 

None of these rehabilitati^ programs .uses public employment to 
perform the rehabilitation services. All pf them, however, could be 
easily adapted to include public ^plojrment,' With the value of services, 
rendered partly replacing the rent or mortgage subsidies. Alter- . ^ 

natively; merely providing the funding to undi^rtak^ these programs on 
a large scale would increase' private sector employment. Thus^ the^e 
existing programs could be implemented either as public employmei\t .v 
programs ybr as Stimuli to pri^vate construction employment. 



^24/ Interview witb)^ Mel Gadd of Homeowners* Rehabilitation/i^ Inc . 
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START-UP TIME . 



, A realistic estima;te of the lead time fifecessary to start a, public 
employment housing rehaibilitat'ion program is krobably 6 to 12 months. 
Given the high unemplo^ent rate in^thje construction trades,* extensive 
worker training appears unnecessary^ since skilled "labor- is already 
available.. Existing programs can provide many of the guidelines and 
operating pr^cedur^s necess^siry to implement such a plan. The steps 
necessary to begin a rehabilitation program would include the following: 

• — cei^tifying families as eligible; ^ ' 

• ' ■<■ , . ■ ■ ■ ' 

--finding units available for lease or purcha.se and 

negotiating contracts; 

--inventorying what needs to be done in each unit; 

' --patching housing and households;*" , I . 

— developing operating procedures for each type pf 
* improvement; , . 

— hiring and training supervisors in operating 
procedures; ' ■ ^ 

— hiring rehabilitation teams; and ^ ' 



--educating existing local housing authorities about tjie 
program, setting up new local authorities iwhere* necessary , 
and hiring additional administrative per^j^n^el to direct 

- the program. 

New construction, on the othet hand, requires a much longer lead 
time in order to acquire sites, design projects, have them approved, 
«nd begin construction. Also, once a construction project is begun, it 
cannot be terminated quickly, in contrast to rehabilitation projects, 
which typically involve only a few units per dwelling and can be ' 
completed in a month or two. Thus, if one goal is to expand and contract 
public employment rapidly in response to fluctuating private-sector 
demand for labor, rehabilitation programs are better suited to that goal 
than larg^-scale new construction.. 



2Q1JAL 



OPPORTUNITY 



A desirable characteristic of a public employment, program wou*Id be 
the creation of new Job opportunities for disadvantaged and minority 
workers, many of whom have no special skills. Surprisingly, construc- 
tion offers many such opportunities. The proportion of unskilled and 
semi-skilled jobs available in new construction is about 23 percent, and 
in major rehabilitatioR 33 percent. In moderate rehabilitation, which 
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requires very little structural, electrical, plumbing, or heating 
work, the 'fraction of workers who need not be highly 8kille4>^prof ches 
50 percent, 2^ Also, aboijt half of the njanagerial and waintenance 
Jobs cr^#ted by public housing programs require only minimal skills. 
Thus, either: through its direct employment practices or by influencing 
thos^ of private contractors bidding on Federally financed housing 
(Projects, it should be possible to improve employment opportunities for 
mfnority and disadvantaged workers with low skill levels. 

PUBLIC vs . PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT 

? 

It should be, noted that it is possible to rehabilitate substandard 
units and create adequate low- and moderate-income housing without 
creating any public employment jobs. A change in the interest rate, 
coupled with subsidies such as those offered by existing programs, could 
probably*- generate sufficient private construction activity to satisfy 
Federal goals and reduce unemployment. The advantages of relying on 
th|p private sector are two: first, privately cpnstructed housing costs 
about 10 percent less than its public sector equivalent. Also, ap 
approach designed to pro t«rft consumer autonomy in selecting housing 
in the private Miiarket v^le providing a rent subsidy to pay for it is 
likely to be the most effective way of avoiding poor quality in housing ^ 
construction- 

A public etnployment program, on the other h^nd, might be more 
effective in providing jobs for minority workers and could be more 
responsive to changes in the unemployment rate . It Is even possible 
that the^ Federal government could vary the rate of public employment 
from region to region, in response to local changes in employment. 

Initially, any housing program . should concentrate on rehabilitation, 
rather :^than on new construction, because rehabilitation can be implemented 
more rapidly and discontinued more quickly. *Also, its unit costs are 
appr(;^ximately half those of new construction, with almost as favorable 
a ratio between wages and total cost. The choice of longer-run options, 
however, must be made in light of such interrelated policy questions as 
how to stabilize declining urban neighborhoods, how to generate adequate 
revenues for cit:^es, how to ppovide jobs to the rural poor, and other 
issues beyond the scope of this paper. 



25 / Solomon, op.oit.v. 
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- Public Job, Oppprtunities in Day Care 
hy Mary Cosgrove 

Some of the factors influenciog the increasing demand for full- 
time quality day care for children aged 6 years or less are outlined 
in rtie Massachusetts Early Education Project (MEEP) : 26/ ^ 

1. More women are entering the labor force every year to 
supplement family incpme and to build careers for th^iselves outside 
of the home . * 

2. Rising concern for equal, opportunity has led to such programs 
as Head Start, which provide support and- stimulus for th^ social and^ 
emotional development of enrolled children, - ^ 

3. Many welfari reform programs include job training and paid 
employment, both of which requrife participating; mothers to arrange 

day care. In addition, mothers who go off welfare to take job face ^ 
ftim'ilar needs. ^ 

4. A fourth faq^or in the increasing demand for child care is 

a growing recognition of the importance of a child's first years. Child 
development research has shown that a healthy, and stimulating environ- 
ment is important for the social, intellectual and emotional development 
of^ child. This makes child care important for the children, in 
addition to being convenient and necessary for parents. 

The available data suggest. that a large number of preschool 
childreA would be well served by expanded day care services. There is 
a need for full-time (8am-6pm) care tor c\iildren whose mothers work 
(or would like to work), as well as for part-time care, infant care, 
after-school programs, bi-lingual programs, and care for special needs 
children. The potential demand for these services is great in 
residential neighborhoods as well as near work sites. . 

' Evidence of the potential demand for full day child care can be 
recognized in the number of mothers who' leave their children in other 
homes because of the hours required by a full-time job, and also ^ 
the long waiting .periods required to get children Into the good full ' 
day programs presently in existence. . * 



26/ Richard R, Rowe, Child Care in Massa thusetts: The Public 
Responsibility, Massachusetts Early Education Project (MEEP)., 
February 1972. 
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According to the MEEP study, there are 4 important fac^tors 
cpnferlbutltig: to successful day care- that is, child care that meets 
the parents' atfd children's needs: 

•-"•It must be-^nexpenaive relative to the family budget; - 

* • . 

. "It must be near the home, ,espfecially if more than one 
child is enrolled; or it must be n^ai: the parent's work 
site; ' ' 

--It tnujst be open ^or enough hours to serve the needs of 
the pardnts who work; 

--It must have appropriate sponsorship, facilities, / 
curriculum, and personnel. 



DjEMAND 



According to the DepartmeV of Lfifbor, thei;e were 5:6 million 
children aged 6 years or less who. had working mothers in 1971. Three 
years later, ac^rding to the Day Care Book, 27/ there were approximately 
6 million childi^n in this age group who had working motl^rs, an . 
increase which ind?.cates that there were approximately 6.5 million such 
children In 1976, of whom an Estimated 1.35 million were in licensed 
group child care, plus another 2,5 m'illion in family day care. 

• t> 

These estimates would indicate that out of 6.5 million children 
aged 0 tO' 6 years of working mothers, 3.8 million are .accounted for in 
some sort of child, care. The remaining 2.2 million children are 
probably dn unlicensed day care centers, at home with adult ^lupervis^ion 
(latchkey children), or perhaps at home with father or siblings. 

I am estimating that approximately 2 million chi^ldren in this age 
gfoup are in need of day care servii^s. I" reached this figure by 
assuming that many of the 2.2 million children unaccounted-for above 
would be in the target populatida^ In addition, some children in 
existing day care programs and family child care might shift into the 
target population if the programs established were more convenient, 
cheaper, or somehow better able' to me^t the needs of-parents than their 
previous arrangements. I am assuming too, that more mothers of pre- 
school children would entef- the labor force if adequate day care were - 
available and that some nonwo^king mothers might make use of day care 
if Ic were convenient and reasonably priced. 



22/ ,Vicki Breitbait, The Day Care Book: The Why. What and How of 
Bonmunity Day Care (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1974). 
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It is estimated (in MEEP) that, in Massachusetts, 28 percent of 
all mothers with preschool age children usually work outside th^ 
home. It is also estimated that 16 percent of Massachusetts families, 
with approximately 100,000 children aged 0 to 6 years, experience 
"difficulty" setting up child care. If day care placement is "difficult" * 
for 100,000 children in Massachusetts, and Massachuset'^ts has approximately 
3 percent df the national population, than a rough estimate of the 
number ot children nationally whose parents have "difficulty" placing 
them in day care would be over 3 million. Again our estimated target 
population of 2 million children in need of such services seems quite 
believable , 

CQSTS AND STAFFING NEEDS ^ 
Costs 

To get an idea of staff needs and costs for ,a child care center, I 
used two sample program models representing two sample budgets for small 
day care programs (25 children or less) in two different years, 19'68' and 
1971. 

The 1968 data were drawn from a study done by the Day Care and 
Child* Development Council of America and the thep Child Bureau of the ^ 
U.S. Department of Health-, Education and Welfare. Tlrei r figures 
indicated an annual cost per child of $1,8^62 for an *'acceptab le" 
(average) program. Data from the 1971 study, by Abt Associates, shows 
an annual cost. of- $2,350 for a similar program model. 

To estimate the cost per child for a similar program in 19T6 , 
I plotted these costs on a straight line graph ^nd calculated the 
cost of an average full day child care prograjn in 1976 to be $3,600 
per (thild per year, or 53 percent more thsn it was' in 1971. I then 
drew up a representative program model for 1976 based on the two 
given models an^l incorporating salaries and staffing needs. (See 
table 17^ ) 

The projected program model indicates an annual cost per child of 
$3,803 which is not much higher than the $3,600 per child estimated from 
the graph. In addition, costs could probably be trimmed by assuming 
some "in-kind" contributions and donations of classroom space, 
educational and recreational . materials, furni tore , publ ici ty , office 
supplies, etc., from neighborhood organizations, churches, parent groups, 
community chests, labor unions, industry, hospitals, universities, or 
whatever organization might benefit from the day care program or have 
an interest in children's and women's services. 

Another possible means of cutting expenditures i^ through the use 
of volunteer help, especially parents helping out on tasks whenever 
possible'. An additional staffing resource could be supplied by teen- 
agers through an NYC program, coming/in after school to work and 
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Taking thede resources into consideration, the figure of 
$3,600/child annuaMy as the cost of "desirable" d^ care (providing 
more than custodial, car.e) does not appear to be an unreasonable 
estimate ^of cost. Of course, some programs would not be as expensive 
As others,^ depending on locat;ion, need, resources used, donations 
received,* and quality of curriculum, 

Fee^ should probably be set on a sliding scale according to family 
income and the number of children from each family in a given program. 
Unfortunately, the costs of adequate day care are not usually covered 
by the fee^ paid per child. Currently, there are a number of Federal 
programs Which provide assistance to day care, but we s^all assume 
that these sources Will not be available for expanding new programs. 

The revenue, then, must be raised in other wdys , ^ Potential 
sources of support would. include employers, community organizations, 
parent groups, children's services .^encies , organizations, churches, 
schools, universities, labor unions />rivate industry, individual gifts 

an A A rt J^T.Tm A n «- o 



and endowments . 
Staffing Needs 



Employing the same program model used above to projict cost, as 
well as the estimate presented earlier of 2 million chiiyi^ren aged 
0 to 6 years requiring day care, I have generated the following figures 
orr j«b creation: ^ 



Staff Staff Staff Staff 



Staff per per per 



per 



25 children 100 ch^ildren 1 m children 2 m children 



Teachers 


2 


1 


80,000 


160,000 


Assistant 










teachers 


2 


.J 


80,00u 


160,000; 












Aide 


1 


4 


40,000 


^80,000 


Director 


1 


4 


40,000 


80,000 


Secretary 


1/4 


1 


•10,000 


20,000 


Cook 


1/2 


2 


2(^000 


40,000 


Nurse 


1/10 


2/5 


4,000 


8,000 


Maintenance 


1/4 


1 % 


♦10,000 


20,000 


Busdriver 


1/4 


1 


10,000 


20,000 \ 


Total 


7.5 


30 


294,000 


. 588,000 
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■ TABLE 17. PROGRAM MQDEL FOR- 25 CHILDREN, 1976 



Item * 


" ittem cost 


•» 

Total 


Staff 








2 teachers. 


(a 


$10,000 




2 assistant teachers 


(a 


9,500 


1 Q nnn 


1 aide 


. (a 


7,000 


7 nnn 


1 director 

I- 


(a 


12,500 


V 

* 19 '^nn 


1/4 secretary 


@ 


-r 

9,000 ^ 


2,250 


1/2 cook 


(? 


8,000 


. 4 , 000 


1/10 niSrse 




10,000 


1,000 


l/A maintenance 


(a 


8,000 


0 nnn 


1/4 bus drive^: 


(? 


8,000 


9 nnn 

Z , UUU 

$70,750 


Training 

* • ( 


(? 


10% s£|l^ry cost 


7r075 
$77,825 


Non-Staff 








materials 






$ 2,868 


food ^nd related 






'6,120 ■ 


i. health 






260 


rent and utilitie 






. 3,800 


communications- telephone , 
postage 






* 

Ann 


bus^payment , maintenance 






3,600 
$17,248 


J' 




TOTAL 


$95,^7^ 

$ 3i803/child 




C 




^ year 
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Aerogram for 25 children should have approximately/ 7.5 staff ' 
members ✓ Tor 2 million children* this would require 80, 000 centers 
and approximately 588,000 staff; of these, 340, 000 jobs wouia probably 
be considered non-professional and 'could accommodate workers whJ are 
relatively unskilled , ^ - . , 

The positions outlined in the program model could be varied to a 
certain-Hextent, as limg as the adult/child ratio in the classroom at 
any given time meets minimum Requirements . The standard classroom 
ratio for preschoolers is one adult for every five children. For 
example, H:he staff could be all full-time, or more 'people could be 
accommodated by having twice as many part-time positions; .particularly 
assistant teachers or aides. Other positions could be staffed which 
*were not mentioned^ in either of the above progranl models , such as 
bus monitors, parent workers, community outreach,\N41ingual workers, 
and any number or variety of cQnsultants^ However, tVie totdl cost 
o^ the program will obviously determinie the staffing and it is 
doubtful that the budget of a day care program would exceed the 
estimates given. 

In addition to these on-going jobs which deliver services to the 
children, there are a number of start-up tasks which would require 
short term positions, such as renovating and rehabilitatirfg a building 
to house the' center. This construction would provide immediate short- 
term jobs for a number of people. Assuming 2 million children in need 
of services and 25 children to a program, there would be approximately 
80,000 centers. . If two or three people were employed readying each 
center, some 200,000 iumiediate, short term jobs in construction could 
be cre&ted. 

: / 

There would also be a number of positions available for professional 
and semi-professional staff in start-up consultations on local areas 
needs for day care, location of centers, publicity/recruitment, community 
relations, etc. Some of these functions could be perfortned cost-free by 
interested parents who have a vested intere&t in providing good day care. 
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<^ Public Jobs In the Health Professions ' 

. . ' by Hildy Simmons 

The effort to identify an* project allied health employment needs 
i,s constrained by two significant factors: 

1. The training and licensure requirements of .most recognized 
positions; ^ 

2. The lack of hard, verifiable data regarding the number of 
persons currently employed in the various positions encompassing 
"allied health personnel." 

» " • 

Jhe first concern is central to any effort to identify potential 
jobs for persons with limited skills. In addition, information on the 
number of job openings available for allied health personnel is rela- 
tively difficult to obtain. Numerous positions fall within this cate- 
gory, but the growing .trend toward professionallzation (through train- . 
ing requirements and licensure) limits entry options. In recent years, 
greater emphasis has been placed on mobility within the field, but 
initial entry remains restricted. 

« 

The basic assumption behind the projected needs listed on the 
following pages is that initiation of some fomi of national health 
insurance would result in a substantial increase in the demand for 
ambulatory medical care. This means there would be a need to expand 
the supply of primary care physicians, as well as physicians' assistants 
and. nurse practitioners. These positions, needless to say, require 
extensive, training and are not applicable to the survey of entry-level 
positions-! However, a nationwide increase irT the demand for ambulatory 
care means that support positions would have to be filled as well. 
Two positions which would be (Jirectly affected are laboratory techni- 
cians and operators o^f sophisticated diagnostic equipment. While not 
requiring a bachelor's degree, these positions do requ4.re one to two 
years of training./^A list of occupations defined as "allied health 
manpower" is showm in table l8, with information regarding training and 
ecJucation f equiremfents, the supply of active, formally trained personnel 
and projections of future entrants into these occupations through 1990. 

As previously mentioned, an overriding concern in identifying 
potential jobs within the health field is the substantial training 
needed before an individual can assume a position. The one type of 
position which requires significantly less training falls under the 
general classification of custodial cMe. These positions are often 
menial, however, and not attractive to most of those seeking employment. 



TABLE 18/ SUPPLY OP P08MAUY TRAINED HEALTH PERSONNEL AND PERCENT CHANGE, 

1970, 1980, AND 1990 



• 


Number of active formally- ' 
trained personnel 


Percent 


change 


Occijpatlon 


1970 


1980 


1990 


' 1970-80 


1980-90 


Dietitians* 


15,, 300 


18,170 


22,340 


18.9 


23.0 


Medical records 
administrator^ 


4,200 , 


.—-^,140 ' 


6,430 
123,520 


22.4 
79.2 


25.1 


Medical technologist* 


45,000 


80,620 


53.3 


Occupational therapist* 


7 , 300 


11,^^0 


16 i 880 


61.1 


43.6 


Physical therapist* 


^ 11,530 


23,030 


36,5J0 


99.4 


^8.8 


Speech path. & or^ 
diplogists* 


13,300 


37,070 


70,930 


178.8 


91.4 


s 

Certified 'lab- 
assistant 


6,7pO 


22,260 


41,160 


232.3 


84.9 


Dental assistant 


9,200 


39,110 


71,530. 


■ 325.1 • 


" 82.9 


Dental hygienist 


15,100 


,^34.19*0 


57,650 


126.5 


68.7 


Dental lab, 

. technician ' 


1,600 


7,070 


14,290 


341.9 


102.2 


LPN's 


400,000 


656,890 


819,790 


41.5 - 


'44.9 


Respiratory 
therapist 


3,850 


10,510 -. 


. 18,810 
6,460 


173.0 


7Q,0 


Medical records 
technician 


3,806 


4,900 


29.0 


31.9 


Occupational therapy 
Assistant 

}' 


600 


4,360 


8,820 


626.7 


102.3 



*Requires at least baccalaurate level basic education. 



SOURCE: Natjjfonal Certification Statistics. 



Nursing homes represent a major area for employment expansion in 
the years ahead; As the population of the United States sjiablllzes 
and gets older there will be Increasing demand for Institutions capable 
of providing ctistodlal and ot^er care for older persons. With the dra* 
natlc rise In the nuniber of nursing homes In this country In recent years 
(nearly 30 percent between 1971 and 1974), they have come to rely 
heavily on nurses* aides (also known now as medical assistants) and 
licensed practical nurses (LPNs) . Training for these positions ranges 
from three months (which can Include OJT) for nurses* aides to 15 months 
to two years for LPNs. Although there Is no accurate Information on 
existing numbers of nurses' aides. It Is reasonable to expect that the 
demmd for such positions will continue to increase. The National 
Center for Health Statistics identified 400,000 active, formally- 
trained LPNs as of 1970 and projects entrants into this occupation at 
inor^ than twice that number by 1990. 

State medical Institutions, particularly those for the mentally 
retarded, are al8<\ln need of workers to provide custodial care* ^ 
Recent court orders in several States have highlighted the often- 
inadequate care' provided in such institutions and it seems clear that 
increases in the numbers of nurses' aides and/or L^Ns could Improve 
the quality of the care provided. States, however, often have insuf- 
ficient funds to hire such persons, so the positions remain unfilled. 
It should also be noted that these are traditionally- low paying, not 
always "rewarding," positions to, which it is difficult to attract 
employees. 

V 
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Mads Transit and the Railroads 



V 



by Harvey Merger 

In the post World War II period, mass transit systems and the 
railroads have experi^enced a decline In public use. Despite the 
importance of highway mobility, however, m^ss transit and railroad 
aystems ar^ nearly four* times as energy-ef flcflent as motor carrier 
transportation, while generating ^substantially less pollution, and 
wasting fewer material resources. These benefits make the prqtiems 
of the Nation's transportation systems well worth solving, 'riiis 
section will deal with the prospects for public service employment 
In both mass transit) and the railroads. ^ ^ 

S TRANSPORTATION / , 

Declining ridership In big cities has resulted In an almost 
complete transfer of their mass transportation systems to the public 
sector* Hedlum-slzed cities are also In the process of assuming con- 
trol of their -transportation systems, and smaller cities are even 
worse off. In most cases losing their systems altogether. Service 
cutbacks artd declining employment have been typical In all three 
^Ituatlons^^-ifany observers claii; however; that service cutbacks 
In conjun<!xlon with the pressures created by strong unions have 
resulted In a *^ndltlon of overemployment ir < 'he 1> systems. 

^ Fixed-route trari Dortatlon highly labor-intensive, with wages, 
benefits ,and malntenanc , accounting for almost all operations costs. 
Union members do most ot the maintenance, much of which requires skilled 
labor. High wage rates present another barrier to a public service 
employment program In this Industry; In Boston, the averagef MBTA 
employee earned $16,800 In 1974, and only a small nimiber of employees 
(significantly less tlian one hundred) earned under $14,000 per year. 

Construction of new fixed rail systems Is out of the question 
for a public service employment program because of the capital- 
Intenslveness and high skill levels Involved In such an effort. More 
feasible, however. Is the Institution of some form of "para transit" 
system, such as Dlal-A-Rlde. | Para transit Is even more labor- 
Ihtensive than conventional systems anxl Is potentially capable of 
providing thousands of employment opportunities. P&ra transit systems 
would be used mainly In small and. medium cities, and low population.- 
density suburbs, where they may be the only service feasible, or In 
large cities, where (if no transit ^unions object) they may be used as 
feeder lines to fixed route systems and as providers of special service ' 
for such transportation-dependent groups as the elderly and the handi- 
capped. 




If para transit attempts to compete with fixed routes, the unions 
may be protected wder Sections 13(c) and 3(e) of the Urban Mass Transit 
Act of 1964. The former protects unions from loss of employment or 
representation rights, while the latter prohibits the use of Federal 
funds to compete with private bus operators. (Protection is restricted 
to "private mass transportation' companies," excluding taxi companies). 
Further difficulties could arise when encountering State-legislated 
"buyout" clauses, which prohibit public Authorities from competing with 
private enterprise. 28/ 

A Federally-subsidized para transit j system instituted as a anti- 
cyclical devit:e would also experience difficulty in terminating public 
service employment Jobs after a recession^ The same labor intensive- 
ness that makes para transit a good target ft>r a pub Lie Jobs program^ 
could generate wage costs high enough t;cr make it impossible to maintain 
the system during economic upturns in the absence of a continuing 
Federal employment subsidy. 

It is difficult to set vih para transit systems large enough to 
meet the Job requirements public service employment program with- 

out incurring other extremely high costs, which are related to the i 
need to suit the varying requirements of each locality. The railroads, 
already established and possessed of a significant ability to absorb 
employment, provide a much more feasible vehicle for accomplishment of 
the aims of a public service employment"* prbgram. 

RAILROADS , 

^ 1 

The recent recessions have exacerbited the problems experienced by 
the Nation's railroad systems in competing with other modes of transpor- 
tation. The result has been a continuing decline in freight revenues; 
in fact, much of the American railroad n'etwork is on the brink of 
economic and physical collapse. Although some lines are financially 
sound, a growing number are facing insolvency. Nine railroads, operating 
17 percent of the Nation's track, were bankrupt as of May 1975. 

Rising costs and declining revenues have severely limited the 
ability of most railroads to meet their financial obligations. Not 
since the Korean War has any line been sufficiently profitable to 



28 / The clause in the Santa Clara County, California act is typical: ^ 
. . . before the district may establish any transit service or system 
which may at any time divert, lessen, or compete for the patronage or 
revenues of any existing system, the district shall — (complete) the pur- 
chajge of the existing system . . . See Palo Alto-Menlo Park Yellow jCab 
Co. et al. vs. Satita Clara County Transit District et al . (1975). 
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raise cap^j^tal through the issuance of common stock. The ability to 
borrow from banks ^ or , through debt issuances has ^^so been limited. 

As a result, most railroads have deferred i^aintenance of track 
and other physical assets, and have attempted to improve their finan- 
cial situation by laying off employees. Maintenance-of-way workers 
have usually been the first to go, making it impossible to^ conduct a 
proper maintenance program. 

Recently, it has become clear that there is a direct connection , 
between railroad maintenance and railroad abandonment. The establish- 
ment of ConRail provides for abandonment of track which is too expen- 
sive to maintain and operate/* Certainly, some of these abandonmlnts 
ar6' justified, but o^thers are simply the product of a. vicious cycle 
established by the railroads themselves, to cut their operating costs. 

There^ is a high degree of correlation between the extent of 
deterioration in rail service in^a geographic area, and the extent of 
unemployment in that region. An efficient rail system is an as2et to 
a community in that it helps to hqld onto existing industry andfto 
attract new firms into the area. Conversely, without the rairiroad 
rehabilitation and improved service needed by many communities, these 
areas will r|piain at a disadvantage in competing for new industry and, 
jo.bs. A revitalization of our rail system could help rejuvenate many, 
economically-depressed regions of the country. However, it is certainly 
easier to transport the unemployed to the rail than vice versa, 'por 
this reasofi, an effort to limit such rehabilitation activities to high 
uneinployment areas would l^e unproductive. 

f 

As of May 1975, the industry reported over $7 billion in deferred 
maintenance and capital improvements. Present estimates range as high 
^6 $15 billion. Assuming, for purposes of analysis, $10 billion worth 
of deferred maintenance nationwide, 50 percent to 60 percent of costs 
can be attributed to materials, and another 5 percent to equipment, 
leaving approximately 35 percent of the cost of deferred maintenance to 
labor. The further assumption >may be made that approximately two-thirds 
of all necessary work will be done by the railroads themselves. This 
results in a rough calculation indicating that the potential for public 
service employment in the railroad industry approaches $1.5 billion. 
Including costs of $15,000 per person per year (wages of $12,000 per 
y?^^' P^"^ fringes and supervision) this could create 100,000 human 
years of employment. All of this employment can be related to the 
unskilled labor needs of deferred maintenance projects. 

In addition to the obvious need for major roadbed rehabilitation, 
a long list of labor-intensive maintenance projects also should be 
undertaken. Projects of thlfe type incli^^e track resurfacing, grade- 
crassing J repairs, bridge repairs, brush removal; tightening of rail 



fasteners and refurbishing of structures. Cumulatively, these six 
types of project appear to represent over $700 million in deferred 
mkintenance. , . ^ * 

Included in the deterred maintenance needs are 52.4 million new 
ties, and 6 million tons of new rail. (There are currently 883.6 
million crodstieB and^over 40 million tons of rail in the roadb.eds of ^ 
the major U.S. /allroads. ) 

If such amounts of labor and ma^rlal could be put into the rail 
pla^t immediately, the plant could be returned, to what might be regarded 
as standard condition, which means tl^at the average crosstie has half \of 
Its full 35-year life remaining and the average rail still has 30 years . 
of its 60-year life-expectancy. Thereafter, optimum normalized main- ^ 
tenance would necessitate the annual replacement of 25 million ties aiitl 
757,000 tons of rail. 

Among the potential constraints on the implementation of a lnassive\ 
public service employment program in the railroad Industry are the lack 
of roadway work equipment, scarcities of such materials as wood ties and 
steel, and the lack of qualified manpower. 

Immediate restoration of maintenance work to a 1974 level would not 
create any serious shortages of roadway maintenance machines because such 
equipment is still readily available. Moreove^:, the sporadic nature of 
past work on some roads suggests that more evident use of such 
equplment could be achieved. 

Nevertheless, a full-scal6 Increase 1^,Jaia^t^iinSa^Q^of-jaay activi- 
ties- (i.e., to the point bf using all ajfifllable supplies) wo^ld necessi- 
tate some additional equipment. In uiiw of diminishing backlogs of 
orders for such machinery, howeve^,<^nd the possibility of perfqrming 
the least eqAilpment-intenslve p/^ects while equipment is being delivered, 
it is unlikely that the equipment situation would cause major delays. 

As new rail is laid in existing mainline, the removal rail is 
generally cropped, welded and relald in another locfktlon on secondary, 
branch, 'siding, or yard tracks. Some of the rail removed from those 
locations is then reused in other locations and the rest is sold for 
scrap. (At 1975 prices,, the salvage price for a mile of single track 
is $18,000.) This "cascading" process varies f^-om road to road, and 
with She condition of the trackage to be replaced, but replacing a mile 
of track with new^rail generally results in an almost equal amount of 
track being upgraded with refurbished rail at llttle^'^addltional cost, 
except for labor. 
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The maximum capacity of the five mills presently producing steel 
r«i^s in the U..S. is approximately 1.2 million tons per year. Railroads 
could plan^ obtaining about one million tons, with the rest going tor 
mass transit, expoi^t and other uses. Without increasing' this capacity, 
the maximum output would permit railroads to increase their Annual, rail 
ln»tallation8 by about 50 percent of their 1971-1973 average and to 
aXmost doiible the rate for 1975. Importatifn is impractical i as domestic 
Ste^l prices are in the area of . $240 per ti*, while comparable European 
-prices range from $600-$ 800 per ton. ' 

In fact, existing material supplies would permit the railroads to 
almost double their expected rail and tie installations for 1975, since 
they have on hand or on firm order 23.8 million crossties and 3,100, " 
miles off new rail. Another 2,100 miles of second-rhand rail are stock- 
piled for Immediate use. These materials further enhance the railroadp^ 
ability to expand planned maintenance programiyif ."adequate financing is 
available. Both programs would ^represent a major expansion over 1971- 
1973 levels, but they would have to be carried Out over a long period. t6 
eliminate all deferred maintenance. In the case of , a massive public 
service employment program,^ rail installation would'^i^e -constrained by 
steel supplies, but other necessary malntenaoce-of-way projects could ^. 
absorb the employment needs of . the program. 

The problems inherent in securing the qualified manpower necessary 
to Increase rail maintenance to the« point whele all reasonably-available 
work can be done do not appear to be insurmountable. In September of 
1975,, the railroads' maintenance-of-way forces-were down 7.2 percent 
from the September 1974 level of 90,272. Total employment in the 
Industry dropped from 538, 90^ in September 1974 to 491,121 in September 
1975, a declijie of 47,788 or 3.9 petotnt. Therefore, most 'of. the track 
rehabilitation programs outlined above could be uiidertaken widi^f urloughed 
employees. Further, most maintenance'-of-way workers are trackmen and 
machine operat'ori^v w^c) recfuire little training beyond on-the-job 
experience. (Evfen The->d^ extensive jj^lroad training programs offer 
only two weeks of classroom instruction.) 

I Maintenahce-of-way wotk has long been characterized by high turti- 
oVer^ and strong gpa^onal fluctuations. Despite these drawbacks, rail- 
roads have not experienced any major difficulties in staffing maintenance- 
of-way projectrf^-in part because Salaries average about $12,00 per year 
»f this type of work ^d' because mechanization has eliminated much of 
Ore physical exertion once required in such jobs. 

Unions have>been quite enthusiastic about previous plans for public 
service employment programs in the industry. The goals of increased 
safety and of expanding. the industry with improved performance have won 
endorsements froiri organized labor, qualified only by requests for pay- 
ments of prevailing wages and priority for hiring furloughed rail-road " 
en5)loyees.~ 



The Aasoclatlon of American Rail roiyjs has estimated that, beyond 
what the railroads are ^planning, the following programs are necessary 
and feasible within a one-year framework: , 

1. New Ball Installations In Existing Track $321. lin^ "-^ 

\ 

0 

With 500,000 tons of new rail, accompanying track materials, 
and 3,900 iitore employees, the railroads could relay 2,470 
miles of track. .Total cost does not reflect the salvage 
value of old rail released by this project, 

'(^2. Relay Rall^Instatllatlons In Existing Track $26. 4m 

With salvai^ed and reus eabl^e rail and accompanying track 
riate^rlals, the railroads could then relay 2,l00 extra miles 
of track. Approximately 3,300 more employees would be 
required and the cost Includes a credit for salvage Of the ^ 
rail and materials releas^ from thl& project. 

3. Tie Installations $236. 9m 

^ These additional projects would require 13 million ties and^l' 
6^300 more employees.* 

4. Ballasting and Surfacing - $^3.4m 

Over 23,000 miles cpuld be Included and the labor requirement!^ 
would call for 2,600 new employees. ^ - 

f ' , 

5. Other Maintenance Projects ^714. 7m. 

■ V . * 

Spot and yard^surfaclng, crossing repairs^ bridge repairs,- 
refurbishing structures, brush removal, minor track repairs, ^ „ 
etc., would require 45,500,^employjfM at a cost of $675 million. 
The remalrilng amounts would be required for materials and trans- 
portation. " ^ * 

Thus, considering the known material, labor and equipment ^constraints 
the total additional rehabilitation work which can be performed in 12 
months would co^t approximately $1.4 billion— split abbut evenly between 
major roadbed rehabilitation and other maintenance projects. ' j 

The highly labor-Hnteivslve "other" projects would be a one-time, 
effort, but the remaining projects coi^ld be continued through the 
foreseeable ftiture . Injf>(ft, they coibld be increased if the production 
of rail and other track materials were expanded. . ▼ 
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SOMMARY: Annual Additionil ^ograms (Coats in Millions) 





Employees ' 


Labor Yl 


Matetlal and , 


Total 






L08C8 ^ 


Other Costs 


Costs 


Total 


61 , 600 






V 

91,382,5 


Nw Rail 


3,900 


sr. 3 ' 


^ 263,8 


321,1 


Ralay Rail 


3,300. 


48,7 


(22,3) 


26.4 


Ti0a 


'6,300 


1 

92,9 • 


144,0 


236.9 


Ballksting and 










Surfacing . 


2,600 


* < 38 , 9 


44,6 


83,i4 










Sub|otal 


^ 16,100 


237 ,'8 




- 667 ,.8 


Other ^ 


, 45,500" 


. ,675.2 , 


39.5 2/ 


' 714.7 








''■■J 





i/ Based on $14,^825 per porker, including payroll taxes-, plus 
«.and welfare benefits. 

. ;2/ Requires^ 634,000, ties. • ' ' 
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Wt^le the jnajor ttaclt projects are less labor-intensive, they are 
lPL80 fl^ provision of improved service* In additiont 

thes*^roJects vili generate approxlmatiely 20,000 mor^ Jobs outside of 
the raiil Industry in the production of track materials and other support 
services. Because of their limited use of materials, the' other projects 
i0Ould produce significantly fewer additions to non-rail employment. , 

^ Th^ advantage of utilizing public service employment for the rail- 
roads is that a sli^if leant proportion of the work to be done is of a 
•*6iife shot" nature, while a great percentage of the remaining work is 
needed only at rare intefvals. Notwithstanding "maintenance of effort" 
implication^ for the railroads themselves, significant: a^tlcycllcal 
and public pQlicy objectives could be met by a public serVlce employment 
pi:ogram in the railroad Industry. ^ 

- ^ ■ • . ) ■ • 
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Parks and Recreation 



I 



by Maxlne Turner 



) 



Eatliates^f the growing demand for outdoor re^creati^al 
-AilBl^twiltl^s;^ are expected to expand at a ratk one- third 
^ fMbar thafi that of the population~29/ indicate th/ existence of a 
significant opportunity for Job creation. " 

ln'1972, the Federal' Government owned some 755.^ million acres 
, administered by agencies i^cemed with recreation. For the National 
Park Service^ Forest Service, md Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
alone, the total was 239.6 million acres/ Another 473 .9 million acres 
^were tfcder the control of the Bureau of Land Maf%gement. 

Of the total, some 319.2 million acres 'were devoted to public'' 
outdoor recreatidn in 1972.^/ ,By administering Agency, these were 
distributed as follows: 



•Agency level Millions of acres 

266.7 



7 



/ Federal , 

^tate . "41! 8 

County-*^ 8.i 

City ^ ' 1.6 

Township . JF .6 

Park -District's and 1 

^^glonal Councils * .3 ' 

Federal Govemment expenditures ^r outdoor recreation- stood at 
$573 million dn 1972. ^ ^ ^ 

Legislation to preserve wilderness ateas for multi-purpose use ^ 
through the establishment of National Forests and .National Parks goes 
back to thV early years of this century. Since the ml d-19y60's, however, 
the pace pf legislative activity has quickened considerably, fhe^^lld^r- 
^ ness Act and the Land and l(ater Conservation fund established by the* ^ 
S8t^ Congress, the National Wild and Scenic Rivers Act,' the National 
Trails Systems Act, the Coastal Zone ^fanageInent Act all provided a 
basis for new activities ^In conservatloiv^nd In recreational development. 



/4 > 

^ 29/ Outdoor Recreation; -A Legacy for America IfWashlngtdn, D.C-: 

U.S. Department of Interior, Govemment Printing Off l(^e, 1973). 

30/ Ibid. 
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At the State level, of the. 250,000 acres under State control in 
Masdachusettf , only 50,000 acres are now managed as parks and. reser- 
vation land. But with the help of the La^nd and Water Conservation 
Fund, the State plans to acquire three new major areas^: South Cape 
Beach y The Holy oke Mountain area and the, Bos ton Harbor IsTahds. Local 
Conservation Commissions In Massachusetts hold^ another 44,000 acres, 



of ten maintain^ bjl volunteer cirewsj^ if at all. 




The Itetropolitan pistrlct^Compd'ssioii (M^ the Boston area is 

re8t>onsl1bie for some 14 , 332 acris , including five major reserve tions^ 
17 miles of jbeaches, 26 slCating rinks, 19 awlmmlng pools, thr^ee golf 
courses, thiee harbor islands, 16$ miles of-'roa^^y and two zoos. 

The Boston Parks and R«t:reatipn Department is responsible for 
,000 acte^, with '270 parks and playgroxmds. ' However, likjB the other 
levels of government, the Commission in recent years has emphasized 
and acqulslbion,' rather than^ain tenance. * . 

While open space acquistions will continue to^lpcrease, as ^will the 
for development and maintenante sta'f f\ it is ea^tremely difficult 
to project future staffing requirements, ^rst, in order to determine 
maintenance needs, one must define a "Qt^rtWard'' for reference and then 
determine how many persons and how muclr time is needefi- to maintain that 
standard. The National Park Service has' published a guide called 
Maii/tenance of Physical -Facilities Standards , which attempts to do this 
. aijd c^n he Aised by other agencies to deterndn Aianpower needs. For 
example, on a heavily-used beach, should traslTbarrels be emptied every- 
day, once a week, or every hour? It appears that most' urban park main- 
tenance prbgrams us^ a minimal 'standard, indicating that a considerable 
number of additionajXworkers coiild be utilized to upgrade maintenance 
levels. However, such cbnstraints as truck pltk-iip capability an<i the 
availability of duiftping facilities must also be considered. This^ 
question of Sjupportive ^ervic^es becomes critical when adoption of a 
large scale effort to improve maintenance by hiring^re workera. creates 
* concommltant needs for equipment, tools, and cleaning supplies . ' 

; * . : ' . ^ ' ■ ■ 

However, it; afipiAlfs that there is almost unlimited capacity to 
absorb' l^tige-iiuriiberlS^^^^ park' maintenance if^ ^ 

certain cbngtraints ean l>e de^lt with^ "^fe jnost critical need is for 
supervisory personnel, both now arid, for the future. Workforce projec- 
tions should include ona supervisory position for evejy 6'^ to 10 labor 
slots. Other reiAtedy^pport issues, such as equipment availability, 
* supplies, arid ttansportation for workers from areas of high unemploy- 
ment to the parks and* open spaces 4|i outlying areas not served by * 
public transportation, have to be considered. ^ ' ^ ^ 
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The current plight of park maintenance crews Is well Illustrated 
by the situation In the MDC. Some 413 positions are authorized in the 
table of organization, but there are fundg for only 36'8. Most of these 
250 — are In laborer and skilled laborer classifications .31/ « 

Elaborate charts exist for various tasks and functions within the 
MDC park systei^, but these ipust be evaluated with reference to the 
standard of maintenance one is attempting to meet. Here, too, it must 
be stressed that strong ^supervisory staffing and increased support 
services would have to be' provided before additional workers could be 
effectively utilized. Again, budget cuts-and no-hiring policies affect 
the validity of the staffing projections. Goals are set which have a 
possibility of being filled, but few attempts are made to project the ' 
maximum staffing potential which would al^ow for, new or mor^ intensive*^ 
development and .management of parklands. ' 

For example, the forestry maintenance section is totally involved 
in the removal of dead or dangerous trees. The two existing crews are 
^'overwhelmed by' the backlog of work," which is assigned on a Crisis 
basis. Normal corrective and prevent^ive maintenance is almost non- 
existent. Projections for 27. new positions in this division would keep 
pace with the se needs, but do not allow for more intensive or creative 
forest ^nagement options, . such as interpretive <;rail development, ' 
demonstration plots, wildlife and ecological management. - 

AjStafflng comparison was made of the Middlesex Falls Reservation- 
between 1964 and 1976 to show the impact of budget cuts on, the Parks 
Division. In 1964, 88 workers were assigned to this area, 'but the 
number had dropped to 61 in 1976, whil^ additional areSs of resj^n^i- ^ 
bility had been added. It is assumed that similar comparisons mAde for 
other publicly-owned' or maintained parks would uncover the same pattern: 
^'decrease, in .;maint€(;iance staffing because of budget cuts and hiring 
restrictions,. ^accompanied by the addition of new acquisitions apd ^ - 
responsiblli^^s. ' \ . ,* ^ * 



31 / Tbe most common entry-level pbsitibns available in park 
maintenance in Massachusetts under Civfil Service are Conservation 
Helper a^d Skilled Conservation, Helper, 2yt Grades 7 and 8 respec- 
tively. This corresponds to Lafcorer and Skilled Laborer. Salaries 
at Grade 7 range from $3.33/hour to $4.03/hour, $133 to $161 weekly; 
salaries at Grade 8 range *from $3.46/hour to $4.21/hour, $138 to 
$168 weekly. Other titles include: Park Foreman, Forest and Park 
Supervisor, Groundskeeper, and Tree Climber. < • C 
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Nearly any park Improvement projec^ has potential for a job 
creation program. For example, the Boston area Metropolitan District 
Conmisslon Is now admlnlatetlng a Title . X Economic Development and 
Public Works Act project to improve two of the Boston Harbor Islands. 
The |rant Is for $50Q,060, and will employ '45 workers, an^d iO to 15 
staff. . / 

# . 

The city ^fr Boston. Is transferring 24 urban sites to the city 
Conservatloii Commission tmder a Federally- financed xirban wilds program. 
It ls-estlm{ited that 20 to 28 persons will be needed to catry out the 
development phase of putting them Into shape for public use. 

In H^enfleld; Massachusetts, CETA workers have been used ^to 
raise -^ge table gardens on county land, and the produce has been given 
away to low- Income families or delivered to Senior Citizen Centers and 
non-profit day-care centers. The availability of the free vegetables 
Is announced weekly, complete with details as to the varieties In 
abundance ^ through the local newspaper. Such gardening was a major 
WPA activity In Massachusetts In^he 1930's, •and might be again. 
Staterowned land offers great opportunity for such a program on a 
large scale. , 

The dilapidated condition of many t^E Boston city parks and the ^ 
high unemployment rates of. Inner city youths, blaqk and white, suggest ^ 
the possibility of a large. scale program of prfrk establishment, rehabili- 
tation, _afld neighborhood maintenance. If rest)'Otislblllty^ and employment 
opportunities coujd be pln-polnted by neighborhood, such a program ml^ht 
help with park vandalism too.. The rebuilding of New York City's parks 
with Federal funds In the winter of 1933^34 is an example of what can 
be done In this regard. , , 
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•U.S. OOVERNMENT PRINTIMO OFFICE : 1977 0-720-343/9256 



W b«r« to Get More Information 

For more information on this artd other* programs of research and d;veiopment funded by the Employ- 
ment and Training Administration, contact the Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D.C 20213, or any of the Regional Administrators for Employment and Train- 
ing whigse addresses are listed below. 



Location 



John F. KennedW^Bldfi. 
Boston, Mass.j>220i^ 



1515 Broadway ^ 
y^Iew York, N,Y. 10036 



Connecticut 
^Maine 

Massachusetts 

New Jersey 
New York 
Canal Zorii* 



l^few Hampshire 
R^ode Island 
^Vermont 

Puerto Rico 
Virgil? Islands 



P.O. Box 8796 
^ PhiiadeipfOTY^. l'>101 



Delaware 
Marylaqd 
Penhsylvania 



Virginia 
West Virginia 
District of Columbia 



1371 P^<«nree Street, ?54E. 
Atlanta^Ga. 30309 



Alabama 
Rorida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 



Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 



230 South Dearborn Street 
X^hicago, III. 60604 ^. 



Illinois 
\ Indiana 
Michigan 



' Minnesota 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 



91 1 Walnut Street 
Kansas (.-ffv, Mtt. 64 I 0() 



lowi^ 
Kansas 



Missouri 
Nebraska 



Gnftui Square BIdg. 
Dallas, l ex. 75202 



Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 



Oklalioma 
Texas 



1961 Stout Street 
Denver, Colo. 80294 



Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 



South Dakota 
Utah 

Wy oming 



450 (ioiden (>ate Avenut' 
San Francisco, Cahf. ^M!02 



An zona 
Calitornia 
Hawaii 
Nevad a 



American Samoa 
Guam 

Trust 'Terntory 




W9 First Avenue 
Spttle, Wash. ^81 '^4 



/ 1 5.a ~ 



Alaska 
Idaho 



( 



Oregon 
Washington 
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